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up his own Church than a dozen members of the priesthood 
of the kind who stand on their dignity as members of “the 
Church ” and refuse to have dealings with Protestants. He 
was a great-hearted, good man and was a living witness to 
the power of religion to serve the cause of good citizen- 
ship. 
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Tue editor of the Aacjic Unitarian writes as follows about 
a brief discussion in the Ciris#ian Register: “ Dr. Hale seems 
to have made quite a sensation by his use of the «The 
Humanity of God and the Divinity of Man’ in his address 
at a banguet in Chicago. Dr. Hale used it as a quotation, 
and there seems to be some question as to who originated it. 
Dr. Hale credits it to Rev. E. C. Browne, formerly of 
Charleston; but Mr. Batchelor, editor-of the Cérzstan Rezis- 
ter, Claims to have used it prior to the date assigned by Dr. 
Hale. Whoever originated it, it is a happy use of the words 
which Dr. Hale made.” Since the above was written, we 
have received a definite statement from the widow of Rev. 
E. C. L. Browne, now living in Los Angeles. She writes: 
“In the summer of 1858, his first vacation from Meadville 
Divinity School, while visiting friends in Concord, N-H., he 
attended a conference or‘ Union Picnic’ at Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. Being called on unexpectedly for ‘a few remarks.” 
his timid thought sought strength of utterance in the topic 
nearest his heart through all his life——the Oneness of God 
and man; and those words came to his lips in 
called his ‘stammering effort.” Some member of 
cord church expressed his gratification at ‘such a 
definition of the Unitarian faith” Without doubt this cor 
dial word of appreciation fixed the phraseology in the 
young man’s mind, and led him to repeat it.” 
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Mr. WENnDTE has elsewhere written about the retirement 
of Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar from the active work of the minis- 
try in Calcutta. We add a note which we take from a late 
number of the Jndian Messenger which explains a little more 
fully Mr. Mozoomdar’s intention. 

«“ We are very glad to learn from a private letter written by 
Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar that the news of his rumored re 
tirement is not correct. He says that during this part of the 
year he is better able to work at Kurseong than in Calcutta 
and he tries to be serviceable where people care for his ser- 
vices. He says: *To my deep grief there are so many 
jealousies, rivalries, vain competitions, that I have or 
lot in them; and I hope I have retired from them 
and all. There is no finality in the attainment of 
personal holiness. It is my ambition to be absorbed in 
that, and feel toward all Brahmos as if there is no party 
spirit or personal animosity in Brahmo-Somaj.’ This, we 
take it, means that Mr. Mozoomdar has not retired from work, 
but from all kinds of party organization. Henceforth he 
will belong to no party, but will live as the Brahmo devotee, 
ready to help all who would care for his spiritual mimisira- 
tions. We thoroughly appreciate the wisdom of Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar's decision, and hope that at least the younger gen- 
eration of Brahmos of all sections will seek him and be ben- 
efited by his instructions.” 
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We are somewhat vehemently attacked for being unwilling 
to censure the men in New Engiand who are said to be 
responsible for child labor in Southern factories. Onur 
humanity is called in question, and we are accused of con- 
nivance with those who are coining money out of the blood 
of helpless children. While we are not prepared for a cre- 
sade against any individuals or class of individuals, we are 
ready to join with all righteous men and women im the 
demand that the laws throughout the United States shall be 
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Now the common idea of peace, and that which makes it 
so tiresome to men who have any red blood left in their 


has come to years of discretion, he has never shouted nor let 
himself go in any eager contest with his fellows. Under the 
restraints of peace 2s most commonly advocated, persons of 
active temperament begin to suffer from aches and paims 
and cramps, like the fooimen described by Thackeray. 
After a season of peace to match a heaven in which congre- 
gations ne'er break up and Sabbaths never end, the ordinary 
human being begins to sympathize with the fabled 
who asked, whether if he were very good when he 
heaven, he might be allowed to go down Saturday 
noons and play with the litile devils. 
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From the tropics to the arctic regions, 
trying to drive human beings off the face of the earth. 
children may be born into the world, may 
and live their threescore years and ten, men and 
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compelled every day to meet the assaults of Nature with 
energy. By hunger, by cold, by pestilence, by poison, by 
storm, and by wild beasts, and by the rapacity of other men, 
Nature is continually assaulting the human race. 
glorious discipline through which man comes into his heri- 
tage of power and peace calls out every latent energy of his 
nature. He has been so placed and so endowed, that. what- 
ever he is to have and to enjoy must come by the voluntary 
exercise of his own power. When he develops force enough 
and applies it rightly, the threat of hunger is withdrawn, 
cold is shut out of his dwelling, his skin is protected and 
he walks at large, the pestilence is detected and suppressed, 
and the storm wind is made to serve his purpose. In the 
social world the law applies, whether for the individual or 
for the community. Any one energy let loose, unchecked 
and unbalanced, is destructive. The impulse to make gain 
creates the robber, the desire to keep it makes the miser, 
the eagerness to buy is the mark of the spendthrift. These 


‘three impulses, contending with each other until they are 


tightly co-ordinated and balanced, cause one to get, to keep, 
and to spend in due proportion. The right education of the 
people is secured by the zeal of the scholar against the 
enterprise of the worker. In politics always two parties 
must contend and compromise, to secure a little grain of 
progress which would be lost in the absolute supremacy of 
any one element. The rightful method, then, for peacemak- 
ers and reformers is not to suppress energy, but to develop 
it, to direct it, and to give human beings the hardest tasks 
to perform of which they are capable, 


Love of Man. 


The present time puts strong emphasis upon love of man, 
but in a sentimental rather than a practical manner. The 
word “love” is in constant use, but it does not stand for 
any effective duty that men have recognized. In a word, 
love is a theory, a religious dogma, and not a practice based 
upon social and economic justice. It is something we talk 
about, and not something we live in our business dealings 
with our fellow-men. The reason for this seems to be that 
we have not yet accepted the social nature of moral obliga- 
tions. We are moral beings because we are social beings, 
because we must live with and in dependence upon other 
men. If men did not live in families, partnerships, munici- 
palities, and other social relations, they would not be moral 
beings. It is not necessary to enter upon a discussion of 
the philosophical nature of morality in order to see this and 
to accept or deny the absolute basis of ethics. Whatever the 
ultimate origin of morality, it finds its expression through 
the social life, and depends upon the fact of human sociality. 

The man who has been truly socialized is the moral man. 
He recognizes his relations to other men, his dependence 
upon them, and his obligations to do to them as he would 
have them doto him. He sees that in no other way can 
society prosper and business thrive. And this relation is 
not to him an irksome obligation, that he must compel 
himself to accept. He finds the fellowship of his kind 
essential to his happiness, and he rejoices in every kind of 
sympathetic association with them. He has in him what 
has been called “a consciousness of his kind,’ a natural 
and necessary love of other men. He delights in their 
companionship, rejoices in their successes, unavoidably gives 
them such help as is in his power. Cut off from association 
with them, he is unhappy, suffers from nostalgia, and desires 
nothing more than a return to their companionship. Per- 
haps the worst of all diseases is that which comes upon the 
man or woman deprived of the society of those whose as- 
sociations with him have made them a part of his own life. 
No man is himself apart from the normal social activities 
that give sanction and support to his moral duties. 
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The sociologists describe the criminal as an unsocial man. 
He is one in whom “the consciousness of kind ” is defective 
or wanting. He does not feel the ties that unite normal 
men to each other, and the sense of social obligation to 
them is absent. He is a self-centred man, and knows no 
ties outside his own individuality. He is therefore ab- 
normal, less than human, a law to himself. Because he does 
not feel those profound social attractions the normal man is 
guided by, he turns against other men, as the brute would 
turn against them, with no feeling of sympathy or pity. 

Christianity never can be really effective in the world 
until it accepts the social instincts as the basis of a practical 
effort to realize the brotherhood of man. Love is not 
enough, even though the poet has declared that itis. To 
talk about the brotherhood of man, and to practise the most 
selfish competition in business, is not consistent. To preach 
love, and to leave millions of men in the direst wretchedness, | 
is not Christianity. Love needs to be translated into political 
economy. It ought toenter into business. It must take the 
form of justice, and secure economic opportunities to the 
poor and unfortunate. It may be no social scheme yet 
offered us is equal to the accomplishment of these results, 
and yet human ingenuity must be great enough to devise 
such a method if we listen attentively to the demand for a 
real brotherhood of men. The ideal must precede the real- 
ity; but the ideal has been with us long enough to have ac- 
complished the fact, had we set about it in the right spirit. 
Perhaps we have made the individual too much the centre 
and motive of our efforts. In trying to raise him, we have 
overlooked the fact that the kingdom of God is not a man, 
but a company of men all whose interests are one. We have 
not advanced the world far by trying to save the individual 
man; and now it is time to save society, and to make that 
the redeemed of God. 


The Blessed Law of Growth. 


The following conversation is not altogether imaginary. 
It substantially occurred at a recent gathering of earnest and 
subtle thinkers : — 

“ The universe is all right: God is undisturbed. In the 
long run right comes out ahead. The supremest folly is lack 
of trust in Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. We could do no better with the world if we were 
permitted to try its control. We can only co-operate with 
the Supreme One. And to do this conscientiously is the 
glory of human life.” 

To which was responded: “I have lived with all sorts of 
people, and after a study of old and young in all ranks and 
avocations am convinced there is no such thing as a really 
good human being. If you consider bodies, they are in 
some way misshapen or diseased, if not dwarfed or decrepit. 
It is not different with minds and characters. Not a human 
being exists who has not an intellectual defect, if not total 
incapacity of judgment, in some direction. In fact, the 
human being is not yet created, only in a process of mak- 
ing. If it ever is finished, it will be millions of years from 
now.” 

A college professor replied : “ You have not faith enough 
to work with Him to whom a thousand years are as one day. 
You must remember that it took millions of years to raise 
the lower organisms of life on this globe to the forms that 
we now see, and it took millions more to lift the mammals to 
man. Let God alone, and stop trying to direct infinite 
patience. All good is not in speed. It will possibly take a 
million more years to secure for man an ideal structure with 
ideal functioning. I agree with you that an all-round soul, 
without defect, is not yet to be found.” 

“‘One of the greatest of logicians, as well as scientists, 
says that the great hope of man for immortality is his incom- 
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pleteness. As long as he is in the process of making, he 
will not be put aside for something else. There would be 
nothing for a finished up man but to be retired from life, 
just as the creatures that are now fossils were passed out of 
active existence. The old religion sought to make just this 
sort of people. But it was logical, for it conceived a china- 
closet heaven where the finished up folk might be stored 
away forever. A really complete saint, an absolutely right- 
eous person, would have no mission on our globe.” 

“ Benjamin Franklin said, We are not yet born. Fortu- 
nately, this is so. We have hardly begun evolution. Man is 
that being who is morally adjusted for eternal development. 
Food for his perpetual moral and intellectual evolution is 
stored up about him. The universe is altogether, in every 
atom of it, convertible into food for ethical beings. We are 
constantly acquiring new power, and as constantly convert- 
ing old acquirements into automatic functioning. Cope 
says, Beware of automatism. If you finally get to the end 
of growth, and do all that you do by instinct, then there is 
no more future life for you than for a bee or an ant.”’ 

The second speaker replied to this: ‘Then we are agreed 
in my first proposition. Although every one is defective, 
there is no cause for complaint or for pessimism. It should 
teach us less severity in considering the defects of our 
neighbors. We are of course frequently disappointed. 
Parents expect perfect children: they cannot but be disap- 
pointed. What is an ideal but a stimulant for something 
better? We must not be broken-hearted when our idols 
show that there is clay in their make-up.” 

“Yes, we substantially agree that growth is better than 
complete perfection. We must keep that in view in our 
efforts to do good. Blessed be betterment.” 

The argument was wholesome. It is an evident mistake 
to work for completeness and perfection, but always toward 
perfection, The grandeur of human life is that it con- 
ceives no end of unfoldment. We have before us eternity, 
and our Father is the eternal God. So a man’s career is 
worth the while, not for the results of the hour, but for the 
unfinishable hours. The vision of immortality is the most 
rational conception that troubles the human brain. With- 
out it there is no meaning to this existence, which is in 
itself but a fragment; but, with immortality, life is full of 
meaning. Let us live with the consciousness of Infinite 
Purpose enfolding us. ‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling because it is God who works in and 
through you, to bring out his own purpose.” 


American (Unitarian Association. 


The Western Missionary Council, 


The fall meeting of the Western Missionary Council was 
held in Chicago September 2 and 3. This year it was 
attended by Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
the new Western secretary, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Wiscon- 
sin, Rev. R. W. Boynton of Minnesota, Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Illinois, Rev. Mary A. Safford of Iowa, and the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. Rev. D.- J. H. 
Ward was present to report upon his work in Iowa City. 
A steadily improving influence is being exerted by this col- 
lege town church. Rev. Mr. Cantrell appeared before the 
council to make a statement concerning the opportunity for 
our work in Indianapolis, where by a few months of service 
he has brought together a considerable number of interested 
people. 

It took the council some fifteen hours to come to a deci- 
sion upon the delicate question of the amount of money to 
be appropriated for the various churches requesting the 
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assistance of the Association. The Missionary Council 
simply advises what action should in its judgment be taken, 
but where such a group of Western workers consider these 
matters so carefully in their own field it is a very unusual 
case when the directors of the Association vote otherwise 
than they are advised to do. This year there was but one 
difference of opinion between the two bodies. ‘The appro- 
priations voted by the directors upon the advice of the 
council are recorded elsewhere in this paper. Interested 
observers of the actions of the Association, upon comparing 
this list of appropriations with that of the corresponding 
meeting held a year ago, will discover that this is practically 
the same list acted upon at that time. Two or three new 
names appear, but these are of old churches asking for a 
small amount of assistance. In two or three cases a slight 
reduction in the appropriation has been made, although the 
churches in question desired to receive'the same amount as 
last year. By these votes, which in each case impressed 
the members of the council and the board of directors as 
necessary, the amount of money at the disposal of the 
board for this meeting has been exhausted without our 
being able to enter upon a single distinctively new enter- 
prise. The same condition of thingsis to a large extent 
true at every meeting of our various Missionary Councils 
and of the board of directors, and it would seem to indi- 
cate a rather serious approach to a dead-lock. We have 
many opportunities for entering upon new work, and there 
are numerous ministers now at work in orthodox denomi- 
nations who are eager to accept service in Unitarian 
churches if such could be found for them. Yet we find 
ourselves unable to bring these ministers and these new 
opportunities together because our missionary resources are 
largely exhausted by existing obligations and claims. 

What do our interested workers think we ought to do? 
Should we with greater severity cut down the assistance 
upon which many churches have grown to rely? Should we 
give up our desire to meet the missionary opportunities as 
fast as they appear? Or should our Unitarian churches try 
to raise more money for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association? 

The Missionary Council voted that in its belief no single 
step could be taken to forward our missionary cause in the 
West more helpfully than the appointment of one or more 
field agents. This proposition we dwelt upon at length, and 
in it the Eastern workers are largely in agreement with the 
Western. We need field agents who shall be men of strong 
preaching ability and good organizing powers, who are free 
to move from place to place under the direction of the field 
secretaries, staying a longer or shorter time as the need 
might be. Mr. Southworth, the retiring Western secretary, 
is convinced that several new churches could be speedily 
brought into being by the services of one such field agent. 
It is true that our national officers and field secretaries are 
expected to achieve this sort of work, but they are none of 
them free to settle down in a given community for months 
of close attention to that field. This would be the service 
that a field agent could render. Yet it will be observed in 
the report of the meeting of the directors of the Association 
that they feel themselves financially unable to appoint a field 
agent at present. 

The council strongly encouraged the undertaking of work 
on a large scale at Indianapolis, and advised devoting to 
that purpose the special gift of Mrs. Grew made for the 
purpose of establishing a new church. 

The secretary of the Association always attend these 
Missionary Council Meetings, and finds that through them 
he is able to keep the directors very closely informed con- 
cerning the condition of all the assisted churches in the 
Middle West, and the opportunities for the establishment 
of new work. The council serves further to bring into ac- 
tive co-operation the representatives of the several States 
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concerned, and so induces on all hands a better understand- 

ing of one another’s strength and a closer co-operation be- 

tween West and East. CuHarues E, St. Joun, 
Secretary. 


Current Topics. 


: 


THERE was no definite indication at the beginning of the 
week that the predictions of an immediate termination of the 
coal strike would prove true. Gov. Stone of Pennsylvania, 
who has taken a profound interest in the struggle which has 
affected the entire country, made an attempt at the’ end of 
last week to bring about an agreement between the financial 
centre in New York that controls the coal railroads and Pres- 
ident Mitchell of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
is directing the strike in the anthracite regions. On Sun- 
day morning it was apparent that Gov. Stone’s efforts had 
_ not produced any direct satisfactory results. On last Mon- 
day it appeared that the strike was approaching an end by 
the natural process of the resumption of work in the mines, 
to which a large number of strikers were reported to be re- 
turning, convinced of the ultimate failure of their cause. It 
was felt that this week is the most critical period of the con- 
test since it was begun. 


Aw extraordinary event took place in Oyster Bay, New 
York, last Monday, when President Roosevelt and his wife 
gave a reception to the people of Nassau County, in which 
Oyster Bay is situated. There was a large gathering at 
Sagamore Hill, the President’s home; and Mr, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt received the people in neighborly fashion, quite 
without ceremony or undue formality. The popularity of 
the President and his family among their neighbors was 
manifested in a striking way by the eagerness of Nassau 
County to greet the democratic man who is at the head of 
the nation. The President returned to his home from his 
Southern trip on Wednesday of last week. Through all his 
addresses in the South, Mr, Roosevelt took occasion to em- 
phasize the obliteration of sectional lines and to commend 
the loyalty and patriotism of the men who wore the gray 
uniforms in the sixties and who offered life and fortune at 
the altar of what they regarded as their duty. His reception 
throughout the Southern cities was remarkable for its enthu- 
Siastic cordiality. 

& 


ArRousED by the scope and possibilities of the revolution 
in Colombia, the United States government last week took 
quick and vigorous measures to maintain the freedom of 
commerce on the Isthmus of Panama, which is threatened 
by the activities of the rebels against the Colombian goy- 
ernment. The battleship Wisconsin and the cruiser 
Cincinnati, together with a battalion of marines on the 
transport Panther, were ordered to proceed immediately 
to Colon and Panama, in order to keep the railway commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans free from 
any interruption by the movements of hostile armies. It is 
especially feared that the centre of disturbance will be in 
or near the city of Panama. That city will be guarded by 
the Ranger, which is already at that point, re-enforced by 
the Wisconsin. The Cincinnati will perform a similar 
duty off Colon. The marines will be landed and dis- 
tributed along the route of the Panama Railway, to see that 
regularity and security of transit between the two sea- 
ports is not interfered with by the exigencies of the civil 
war now in progress, 

a 


THE political situation in New York City is once more 
becoming a topic of general interest. Mr. William Travers 
Jerome, the district attorney to whose activities was due in a 
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large measure the victory of the Fusion Reform administra~ 
tion, has announced publicly that the police department of 
the greatest city on the American continent is not doing its 
duty in enforcing order, and that members of the depart- 
ment are in league with gamblers and other violators of the 
laws of morality and decency. He announced recently his 
determination to inaugurate vigorous measures of reform. 
This announcement was in some sort a reply to the well-nigh 
universal chorus of criticism which had been directed against 
the district attorney by the newspapers of New York. The 
results of Mr. Jerome’s reassertion of his purposes has 
already resulted in a partial reorganization of the police 
force, and more sweeping changes in that important depart- 
ment of the city of New York are expected before Mr. Jerome 
shall have ended his vigorous resumption of the campaign 
of reform. 
3B 


THERE was a sudden change in the quiescent condition 
in the Far East at the end of last week, when London was 
informed from Pekin that Russia was once more assuming 
the offensive in her struggle for the maintenance of Russian 
domination in Manchuria, The news that was of especial- 
interest to official circles in London was the announcement 
that orders had been transmitted from St. Petersburg in- 
structing the Russian commanding general in Manchuria to 
expel all foreigners who might be sent to that province by 
the Chinese government as a part of the future postal and 
custom administrations of Manchuria, Inasmuch as the 
foreigners in question are almost all Britons, their exclusion 
was construed immediately as a covert act of hostility to 
British interests. The other intelligence from the Far East 
that was calculated to excite more than casual interest in 
the British capital was conveyed in an apparently authorita- 
tive despatch from Tien Tsin to the effect that, far from 
making any preparations for her withdrawal from Manchuria 
in accordance with the provisions of the Russo-Chinese 
treaty, Russia was massing troops and immigrants in the 
disputed province. 
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THE two indications of Russia’s aggressive. purpose 
created some apprehension in London. ‘They suggested 
the possibility that Russia, in spite of her solemn promise to 
evacuate Manchuria in a year and a half from the time of 
the signing of the Russo-Chinese treaty, is really strengthen- 
ing her position in the north-eastern part of the Chinese em- 
pire with a view to the permanent occupation of the territory 
of which she is now in actual possession by the virtue of 
troops and guns. Mr, Paul Lessar, the Russian minister in 
Pekin, explained the order for the exclusion of foreigners 
from Manchuria on the ground that it would be unfavorable 
to Russian policy to admit them in Manchuria during the 
continued military occupation of the province. The Russian 
governor of Manchuria is reported to be on his way to Pekin, 
where he will enter into new negotiations with the Chinese 
government looking to the restoration of Manchuria to 
China. Inasmuch as the arrangements for that restoration 
were duly completed with the signing of the Russo-Chinese 
treaty, these new negotiations are regarded with a suspicion 
amounting to a certainty that Russia intends to gain more 
time by a partial reopening of the old issue. 


a 


AN interesting experiment of social endeavor is being 
discussed in England. The vicar of Gorleston recently 
advanced a novel plan of conducting theatres and dramatic 
entertainments in conjunction with churches throughout the 
villages of the United Kingdom, Conservative Churchmen 
have greeted the project with expressions of disapproval ; 
but in the general discussion it is apparent that many 
Englishmen of liberal tendencies regard the plan with 
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positive approval, as a method of furnishing the rural 
population of England with rational entertainment under 
auspices that would work for morality and would debar 
some of the most unpleasant features of the stage of to-day. 
Among the supporters of the vicar’s plan is Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the secretary for the colonies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain is reported to have written a letter to the vicar, in 
which he expresses his sympathy with the much-mooted 
project, and says he is always pleased to hear of any 
reasonable plan to bring light and happiness into the lives 
of the people. 


Brevities. 


The most agreeable people receive advice graciously, and 
give it sparingly and with discretion. 


One of the curious inconsistencies of good people is their 
eager sympathy for the whitewashed villain of romance, and 
their unwillingness to believe of a living man that he is not 
so bad as he is painted. 


Again we have a year of great crops. Nobody will ever 
know how many perils and problems we have sailed past 
during the last four years, because during this time our crops 
have been abundant past all precedent. 


In the British Empire slavery has been abolished.. But 
there appears now in England a distinct reversion toward 
the old ideas of the natural supremacy of the white race and 
the denial of all civil rights to men of color. 


Lord Kitchener is one of the most popular men in Great 
Britain; and yet he seldom turns his face to the multitudes 
that applaud, or acknowledges, even by a gesture, the en- 
. thusiasm of the crowds that press upon him. 


When we blame society for the defects and crimes of the 
poor, it is only fair to remember that the congested quarters 
of our great cities are filled not with native-born citizens or 
even with the children of foreign parents, but with the newest 
importations from the old world. 


The sweat-shop in the Ghetto is made possible by the 
coming of myriads of emigrants fleeing from hard condi- 
tions in Europe, who are willing for a time to work for the 
merest chance tolive. Noemployer, however greedy, has the 
power to compel any one to work for him on his own terms. 
It is hard to find a native American in a sweat-shop. 


A sign of the times not quite pleasant to see is the luke- 
warmness of the public toward humanitarian work. People 
are losing interest in ‘‘the submerged tenth.” They are get- 
ting “tired of the poor.” They begin to say openly that the 
world’s work has got to be done, and that for those who are 
at the bottom social amelioration is out of the question. In 
England this set-back of humanitarian feeling is notable. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Question. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am asked often what the difference is between the Zord 
Jesus Christ and the Zord God, if they are different expres- 
sions or the same in the original Hebrew and Greek. Also, 
“The Zord said unto my Zord, Sit thou on my right hand,” 
etc. Is there any tract that explains such expressions? 
Also, “My Zord and my God,” as used by Thomas. The 
young people of our unions must often find it difficult and 
embarrassing to understand these differences, A.D. 
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When the Tide is Low. 


Some time at eve, when the tide is low, 
Ishall slip my moorings and sail away 
With no response to the friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 
When the night stoops down to embrace the day. 
And the voices call in the waters’ low,— 
Some time at eve, when the tide is low, 
I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 


Through purple shadows that darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing life to the Unknown Sea, 
‘I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 
And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 
To Mystic Isles, where at anchor lay 
The craft of those who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


A few who have watched me sail away 
Will miss my craft from the busy bay ; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored near, 
Some loving souls that my heart held dear, 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 
But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 
In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 
And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


— Lizzie Clark Hardy. 


Unitarianism and Christian Science. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


One of the most frequent objections to Unitarianism has 
been that it demanded too much of the religious imagina- 
tion. The worship of God in Himself, it has been said, is 
impossible for any but a trained and highly developed mind, 
The ordinary power of conception fails to grasp so vast an 
idea, slips off, and loses its hold upon divine things al- 
together. The immanent God, we have been told, may do 
for philosophers and theologians, but He is out of reach of 
the mass of mankind. Even those who profess to have 
laid hold of Him show, by the lukewarmness of their devo- 
tions and their neglect of religious institutions, that their 
thought is too vague to be effective. The doctrine ‘of 
the deity of Christ, of the God who appears at certain 
times and in definite ways, of revelation in exceptional 
books and in miracles, is, we have been assured, the only 
doctrine which can have any deep or lasting influence on 
the average mind. 

Unitarian teachers and preachers have often felt this. 
The idea of an immanent God who is close to every one of 
his children is the only idea that seems to them true. 
They did not choose it. It chose them. They are not at 
liberty to select their doctrines according to their effective- 
ness. Tbey must preach what is given them to speak. Yet 
they have often seen that the acceptance of their idea of 
God demands a breadth of imagination and a power of 
grasping abstract conceptions which great numbers of peo- 
ple seem not to have attained. 

They have even had at times an uneasy suspicion that some 
minds had been drawn away from the more concrete concep- 
tion of God in Christ and in miracles before they were 
ready for the larger faith; and while, of course, constrained 
to present their broader theology to all who can hear it, they 
have shrunk from the possible consequences of displacing an 
idea which could be adequately conceived by one which 
could not. “They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him,” is a complaint which has 
saddened many a tender-hearted Unitarian preacher. He 
has had to console himself by remembering that this very 
faith in the God-man had to bear the same accusation from 
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those who, nineteen centuries ago, had their idols or their 
pantheons taken away from them and replaced by Christian 
notions which were too vague and far-off to be of any use 
to them. Like Wordsworth, though for another reason, they 
might have cried : — 


“Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan-suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, ~ 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


The Unitarian has therefore felt that he must bide his 
time, that he must wait for the human imagination to be 
trained to larger conceptions before his idea of God could 
be generally accepted. 

Of late this consummation devoutly to be wished has 
seemed to draw more rapidly near. Physical science, for 
one thing, has been revealing a universe so vast, and at the 
same time a power so pervading and so unified, that it has 
been developing the religious imagination. The larger 
knowledge of mankind which closer intercourse is bringing 
is working to the same end. The brotherhood of man leads 
to the fatherhood of God. The result of these and other 
agencies working along the same line has been that Uni- 
tarianism is fast gaining ground. Those who used to 
feel alarmed at the slow growth of the Unitarian name are 
now smiling to find that the chief reason is the astonish- 
ing growth of Unitarianism under other names. The dis- 
cerning mind sees that it is in reality victorious all along the 
line. 

“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in the main.” 


Evidently, in one way or another the average mind is being 
trained to take in the large conception of God which it used 
to call vague and inapprehensible. 

Yet there may remain in some minds a doubt whether the 
thought of an immanent God can be effective, even when 
it has been intellectually apprehended, can be brought 
down to common life, can be a warm and living force in 
practical concerns. To this doubt there is no better answer 


than is given by the example of ‘“‘ Christian Science.’ Along | 


with it we may group many kindred and sometimes higher 
forms of thought which pass under the names of “ Faith 
Cure,” “Mind Cure,” ‘‘The New Thought,” and the like. 
The extent to which these ideas are taking hold of the 
present generation is very great, and probably beyond the 
knowledge of most attendants at churches. With the error 
and limitations in them we have at present nothing to do. 
It is enough to say that there is in them a fresh religious 
life which is one of the most striking features of the spirit- 
ual situation in America, and which in some cases will rank, 
in point of beauty and vitality, with many of the most char- 
acteristic eras of Christian history. 

The point upon which emphasis is to be laid here is the 


theistic, or, to use a more technical word, deistic, basis of 


the whole movement. Even where the name “ Christian”’ 
is used, it never refers to Christ as God. The Trinity is 
never mentioned. Evangelical theology is as thoroughly 
left behind as the Greek mythology. It is God with 
whom the believer stands in direct relation. Christ is 
an example. The nearness to the infinite Love which is 
commended is simply that which Christ felt and in which he 
lived. It is not reliance upon God in Christ, but upon 
the God to whom Christ introduces us. Commonly, there is 
no mention of Jesus except as a teacher and a_ personal 
illustration of what he teaches. It is the immanent God, 
the spiritual life of the universe, to whom the believer directly 
turns. In the words of one of the most characteristic 
teachers, ‘‘ The great central fact of the universe is that spirit 
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of infinite life and power that is back of all, that manifests 
itself in and through all. This spirit of infinite life and 
power that is back of all is what I call God. I care not 


‘ what term you may use, be it Kindly Light, Providence, the 


Over-soul, Omnipotence, or whatever term may be most con- 
venient, so long as we are agreed in regard to the great fact 
itself. God then fills the universe alone, so that all is from 
him and in him and there is nothing that is outside. He is 
the life of our life, our very life itself.’’ 

Such is the faith which great numbers of people are pro- 
fessing to-day, and are making a real force in their lives. 
Whatever else may have become mixed with it that we can- 
not approve, we must see that this new religion, which has 
its strongest hold on what would be called the common 
people, though many of the finer minds also receive it, is a 
theistic religion, a religion that passes by the faith in Christ 
as a Divine Person to seek its’ rest in the infinite yet ever 
near God. Evidently, this points to a decided increase and © 
deepening of the spiritual imagination, to a higher develop- 
ment of the power of religious conception. It proves that 
it is no longer true that the preaching of God in Himself is 
over the heads of the masses, and that it is necessary to 
make God concrete by confining Him in a human personal- 
ity and limiting His work to so-called miracles and revela- 
tions. If it be true that the religion of sacraments and 
ecclesiastical authority is spreading on one side of us, it is 
also true that the religion of immediate communion with 
God and of a life lived close to the Infinite Life of the 
world is spreading upon another side. 

Unitarianism, therefore, has been prophetic in its appeal 
to the deeper religious apprehension, It has shown that 
it is not necessary to limit the divine life, for utilitarian 
reasons, to certain persons, times, and methods, that it may 
press through these to the ‘God in whom we live and move 
and have our being.”’ If it be retorted that Unitarianism 
has made its religion rather broad than deep, rather intel- 
lectually true than spiritually warm, rather to be philoso- 
phized about than made a living force, we must confess 
some measure of truth in the charge. While we claim that 
there is nothing in the ‘“ New Thought’’ that was not con- 
tained in our own belief, we must own that we have not 
made the truth of as much avail as was possible, and, with 
all our vaunted scholarship, have left the perfected praise 
to the mouths of babes and sucklings. But, as between 
our fathers and their adversaries who claimed that a theistic 
faith could never take hold of the common heart or bring 
forth any fruits in the common life, the signs of the times 
point to a victory upon our side. That Paine and Pearson 
and the Anglican, Calvinist, and Lutheran writers of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica should turn Unitarian might be con- 
sidered simply a prolongation of heresy along the line of 
learning and culture, something equally far from the com- 
mon life with the original Unitarianism. In these more 
popular religious awakenings, however, we have “bare the- 
ism” blossoming like Aaron’s rod. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The City Problem. 


BY FREDERICK BOOTH TUCKER. 


I have read with interest the discussion in your columns 
on the question of ‘Farm Colonies” as a solution of the 
problem of poverty in our great cities. 

It is undoubtedly true that cities have come to stay, to 
multiply and to increase. That is not the point. The 
question is, What are we to do with the surplus labor that 
often flocks to these great centres of population largely in 
excess of the demand, and what in particular are we to do 
with the stranded family, w whose case is the most distressing 
and urgent? 
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For false reasons of economy our statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists have hitherto held that as a condition of as- 
sistance the family must be broken up. This, I venture to 
contend, is unwise, unphilosophical, unnecessary, and un- 
christian. 

Society has a right to say to the family, “This do, and 
thou shalt live” ; but society has not a right to kill the home 
any more than it has to kill the individual. In the latter 
case the crime is Homicide, which is bad enough: in the 
other it is Domicide, which appears to me infinitely worse. 

How, then, is the family to be kept together and enabled 
to support itself, supposing the avenues of support in the 
city to have been cut off? By placing this waste labor on 
waste land by means of waste capital, and thereby convert- 
ing this trinity of waste into a unity of production. 

We have demonstrated by our colonies that the class who 
would make desirable colonists, and who would the most 
serve to relieve the congestion of our cities, are perfectly 
willing to go under proper conditions as home-owners and 
with a sufficent provision of the necessary capital, and this 
without any compulsion. But here, surely, is a case where 
compulsion might be wisely used with suitable limita- 
tions. 

But it is not necessary in proof of these arguments to rely 
merely on our Farm Colonies, whose operations, though ex- 
tremely successful, have been limited by the slender amount 
of capital at our command. If your readers will turn to the 
exceedingly interesting volume on the subject by Mr. Dema- 
rest Lloyd, ‘“‘ Newest England,” they will find that, while 
others have been talking, the enterprising government of 
New Zealand has been acting. 

The sum of about $15,000,000 has been expended by that 
country upon the colonization of lands on a system which 
leaves but little to be desired. 

1. The small farmer who is crushed down by exorbitant 
interest, and being driven to sell out his farm or abandon it 
and turn to the city, can in New Zealand borrow money from 
the goverment at 414 per cent., and repay it in thirty-four 
years, or less if he desire. This checks the exodus from the 
country to the city. 

2. The farm laborer who wants to become a home-owner 
can buy land from the government and borrow money at the 
same low rate of interest and on the same easy terms of re- 
payment. This serves as check number two to the abandon- 
ment of the country for the city. . 

3. The artisan or clerk in the city, who wants to buy a 
farm and own a home, can have his savings supplemented in 
the same generous manner. 

4. If he prefers to have a cottage and a garden near the 
city, he can borrow for this purpose and build himself a 
home near his work, thus supplementing his wages by his 
garden produce and preparing for the evil day when he may 
be thrown out of work. 

5. If he is stranded in the city and cannot get work, the 
government, instead of sending him to a semi-penal pauper 
institution, send him into the country to make roads and 
improve some part of the national estate. He is paid 
wages, part of it in cash for his support, and part of it in 
getting into shape a tract of land which is to become his 
own future home, and on which he can in due time obtain a 
loan for improvements from the government. If he has a 
family, they are brought to him and he is charged with the 
expense. If he have none, he is encouraged to marry and 
settle down. In this. way nearly fifty Industrial Colonies 
have been established, and thousands of acres of land oc- 
cupied. 

Mr. Lloyd testifies to the fact that not a dollar has been 
lost by the government, that, whereas other nations are 
sinking millions in useless waste and never dreaming of 
recovering a cent, New Zealand is borrowing at 3 to 3% 
per cent., lending at 434, and settling its lands with tax-pay- 
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ers by means of those who would ordinarily be a burden on 
its revenues. 

This interesting experiment in sociology has been going 
on for some ten years with complete success; and there 
seems absolutely no reason why, mutatis mutandis, the 
system should not be adopted in this country and through- 
out the civilized world. It would mean the reoccupation of 
our abandoned farms by a thrifty, industrious population - 
who would yield a rich revenue to the tax-gatherer. 

The political party which would undertake this much- 
needed reform would surely intrench itself deeply in the 
affections of the people to whom it had proved itself so 
true a benefactor. It would not only be a ‘full dinner- 
pail” to-day, but to-morrow and the day after. Such a 
policy, it seems to me, breathes the very essence of Chris- 
tianity. Why should not New England, which has so often 
led the way in much-needed reforms, set the pace in this 
direction ? ¢ 

Trusting that the attention you have called to this ques-. 
tion may result in prompt and extensive action, and may, 
with God’s blessing, bear abundant fruit. 


The Wayside Virgin. 


Iam the Virgin. From this granite ledge 

A hundred weary winters I have watched 

The lonely road that wanders at my feet; 

And many days I’ve sat here, in my lap 

A little heap of snow, and overhead 

The dry, dead voices of sere, rustling leaves, 
While scarce a beggar creaked across the way. 
How very old I am! I have forgot 

The day they fixed me here, and whence I came, 
With crown of gold, and all my heavenly blue. 


How green the grass is now! and all around 
Blossoms the May ; but it is cold in here, 
Sunless and cold. Now comes a little maid 
To kneel among the daisies at my feet. 
What a sweet noise she makes, like murmurings 
Of bees in June! I wonder what they say, 
These rosy mortals, when they look at me? 
I wonder wh 

They call me Mary, and bow down to me? 
Oh, I am weary of my painted box! 

Come, child, 

And lay thy warm face on my wooden cheek, 
That I may feel it glow as once of yore 

It glowed when I, a cedar’s happy heart, 
Felt the first sunshine of the early spring. 


— Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 


A Little German Spa. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We passed through Bruges without hearing the bells 
Longfellow has celebrated, and came in a few hours to 
Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, a comfortable town, so thor- 
oughly German that an English-speaking person who cannot 
disguise her own tongue with the Teutonic mask seems out 
of place. The favorite residence of Charlemagne, its 
founder, and one of the oldest towns in the north of Europe, 
Aix has so thoroughly put on a new face it seems as young 
as an Illinois prairie village, But it differs very widely from 
anything American in the strictness with which it is looked 
after, regulated, policed by the paternal powers. In Ger- 
many one feels there is always an official eye at the keyhole, 
—a mind-reading power of those in authority which makes 
audacious thinking dangerous. 

The houses that do not let appartements seem mainly 
hotels and restaurants, with great numbers of chairs and 
little round tables set out upon the sidewalk or in little 
sandy gardens adorned with artificial-looking trees, and out 
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There are bicycles in Aachen, but the automobile seems 
hardly to have arrived. There are street-cars; but they run, 
oh, so slowly and cautiously, and rest a long time at each 
stopping-place, so that it would be only by a seeming 
miracle that any injury could occur to man, woman, or 
child. Everything moves so deliberately it seems a paradise 


for old people who wish to end their days out of hospital. 


Some of the streets are wide and well shaded, and some are 
narrow and crooked, with the prevailing German smell of 
cheese, or is it beer, or both combined? It is said that, 
when a new street is laid out, the people make it curve by 
preference. So that Aix isa kind of horseshoe shape, and 
you can arrive at any given point by going either way. 
There are pretty and costly shops of all sorts, that seem 
to have few, if any, buyers, and a market-place with a new 
and handsome La¢hhaus, where all the life of the town 
seems to concentrate, and old women spend their time 


cheapening fruit and vegetables, and “ gabbling” to their 
& & 


hearts’ content. The people dress so plainly and sensibly, 
without long trains or useless chiffons, the beautiful “ con- 
fections” in the windows must be designed for strangers 
who do not come. 

The thermal springs of Aachen have been celebrated so 
many ages for their healing and restorative qualities one 
can hardly go back in imagination to the beginning of their 
fame. They are scattered liberally over various parts of the 
town, and feed the baths that are supposed to be efficacious 
for the cure of rheumatism and gout. The pretty circular 
spring-house, with its garden and corridors where the 
fountain rises, is, 1 believe, the place into which Charle- 


- magne’s horse stepped when he whinnied with pain because 


the hot water had burned his foot, and thus led to the dis- 
covery of the healing spa. The water is of mild sulphuric 
taste and smell; and, though it flows freely and without 
price, beer flows more liberally still and is much the pre- 
ferred beverage of the majority of drinkers. Invalids are 
no way in evidence ; and the town, according to American 
slang, seems a very healthy old one. The people are of the 
sturdiest German type, solid, substantial, patient, if not 
content, and with many outward signs of prosperity. But 
rarely do you see a woman harnessed in with a cow or a dog 
to a heavy cart, or working, doubled to the ground, in the 
fields. Their simple tastes are charming, for they have a 
passion for sitting under trees with their children and listen- 
ing to good music. 

Coffee is taken between four and five in the afternoon, and 
rain does not deter women and babies from the pleasure of 
spending this hour in a garden. The band plays at the 
spring-house between seven and eight in the morning, and 
then the few drinkers of the mild and nauseous beverage file 
in to take their dose. The music is exceptionally good ; for 
Aachen stands very high among German cities for its musi- 
cal culture, and a great deal of it is given freely and without 
price. The spa is a very friendly, homelike little city. If 
you are careful to tell just who you are and where you came 
from and what your business is, and perhaps how long you 
intend to remain, and if you do not step on the toes of a 
gendarme or frown and shake your fist at the emperor’s por- 
trait, you will get on nicely and not be interfered with. The 
people are so thoroughly well looked after, one wonders if 
there is ever opportunity to commit a crime or misdemeanor, 
There are prisons, however; for I have seen them. Perhaps 
they are only kept for the injudicious critics who refuse to 
praise the emperor’s music or other art products. 

Charlemagne is still the great personage of this part of 


_the world; and the legends of him have a delightful 


vitality, although he has been in his grave some ten centuries 
ifI mistake not. This nice old town which he founded was 
destroyed by fire not so long ago (which accounts for its 
newness), with the exception of the cathedral partially de- 
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signed and built by the great emperor, some say in imita- 
tion of an Italian church he saw in Ravenna, Italy; others, 
in commemoration of the discovery of the healing spring by 
the stroke of his horse’s hoof. However it came into being, 
the older part of the cathedral is a curious round structure 
well eaten by the tooth of time, with a comparatively modern, 
incongruous nave tucked on and lighted by windows filled 
with gaudy and inharmonious colored glass. 

The old church possesses a curious and interesting myth; 
for it appears that no less a personage than his Satanic 
Majesty assisted at its completion, and, stupid and dull as 
usual, was outwitted in the end by, an acute-minded arch- 
bishop. He had stipulated, it seems, as a return for the aid 
furnished in finishing the church, to secure as his reward the 
first living creature that entered the cathedral door on the 
day of consecration, When the day arrived, the bishop 
brought with him a curious-looking covered cage, which he 
opened at the door, and let loose a wolf before any human © 
being was allowed to enter. The fiend was naturally very 
wroth when he discovered the trick played upon him, and 
emitted a horrible noise and a strong smell of sulphur, 
which clouds of incense could hardly dispel. But, when the 
church was sprinkled with holy water, it was not at all the 
less sacred because of the devil’s assistance in building it. 
He, however, was in a towering rage, and went off to devise 
means of destroying the town and church. He picked up a 
sand dune on the shore which he intended to hurl down on 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but, being tired, sat down to rest, and was 
again fooled by an old woman who told him the town was a 
long way off, when, in fact, it was only within a stone’s throw. 
He therefore threw down the sand dune in a pet, and it may 
be seen to this day in the place where he let it fall. This 
veracious story is confirmed by the image of a wolf on the 
church door. I did not see it, but was told it was there, and 
have no reason to doubt its existence. 

The age of miracles is not closed for this ancient edifice 
that looks so curiously high-shouldered when seen from 
without. Its chiefest treasure, its holiest possession, is a 
feminine undergarment,— in other words, a chemise fabled to 
have been worn by the Virgin Mary, and brought from Con- 
stantinople by Charlemagne. I have tried to find some- 
thing definite about its origin; but, like many other sacred 
mysteries, it seems buried in oblivion. However, it is an ob- 
ject of extreme veneration to the very pious Aachen people, 
who have the privilege of beholding it at certain prescribed 
epochs, when a great religious festival takes place. The 
archbishop then ascends to the balcony of a tower attached 
to the church and hung with banners and draperies and 
giving on a small square, and thence from his point of vantage 
displays the sacred object to the people closely pressed to- 
gether in the square, kneeling, praying, and crossing them- 
selves with fervor. If miracles are not performed on the 
various days when the garment is displayed, it certainly is 
not for lack of faith on the part of the assistants. We were 
unlucky in not being present at the festival, but its effect 
was visible in the crowded church and on the people’s faces 
and in the fervor of their worship. The abjectness of this 
form of credulity in certain parts of the Fatherland is strik- 
ingly contrasted with the sceptical and materialistic spirit of 
other portions. Like the Aar and the Rhone, these streams 
of thought and feeling run on, side by side, without mingling ; 
for nowhere is materialism more rampant, or Catholicism 
more deeply rooted. 

The foothills of Rhineland extend to the borders of 
Aachen, and afford pleasant excursions through the woods 
and valleys. One pretty drive is to the Four Stones, so 
called, the point some miles distant where Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and the Neutral territory unite. The 
Neutral land is a narrow gore of country, quite small in 
extent, that, it is said, was overlooked in the readjustment of 
boundaries at the treaty of Vienna. It therefore was made 
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partially, if not entirely, independent, and is governed by a 
burgomaster. I am not aware that it possesses a single 
town. The sons of those living upon it are free to take 
military service in either of the armies of the adjoining 
countries. The stones stand close together on the outskirts 
of a forest remote from habitations, reached by a delightful 
drive through fertile valleys and over steep hills. An enter- 
prising caterer has set up the usual booth with chairs and 
little tables for beer-drinkers, and where the ever-present 
picture postal cards may be purchased. The stones are 
really interesting, for by taking a few steps round them you 
may travel easily in four countries. There are two small 
granite monoliths for Germany and the Neutral land, and a 
low broad stone which serves for both Belgium and Holland. 

Our young friends, exhilarated by the air of the hills, 
joined hands and danced about the stones in high glee; and 
a stranger, a student, as I surmised, wishing to share the 
fun, broke into the ring uninvited, and capered with the rest 
of us. Such are the simple and childlike manners of these 
people. On the borders of the Rhine country, this pleasant 
land of old romance flowing with wine, and touched with the 
light of other days, one begins to dream dreams and see 
visions, as did the weavers of old myths and legends. The 
spell of a beautiful, magical country is on you. All the old 
wonder tales seem true as you approach the storied river. 
Little Aachen is within the circle of its charm, so homo- 
geneous and downright in its individuality that it is not 
tepid sulphur water alone you quaff at its wells, but a 
draught of genuine German life, unadulterated by the 
ubiquitous English and the ever-present American, The 
smoke of industrialism goes up even here in these quiet 
valleys. The operative and the soldier are now the two 
most distinctive types, and in both discipline, subordination, 
submission, are the ruling principles. The spontaneous, the 
free, the joyous individuality that Goethe celebrates, is it 
dying out of the Fatherland? Who can say? 


“Love that Never Told can Be.” 


No bird hath ever lifted note so clear, 
Or poured so prodigal his lyric breast, 
But carried still some music from the nest 
When winter laid the seal of silence there. 
No sea hath ever wooed the shore so fair 
But turn of tide left something half-expressed ; 
Nor true love ever burned so strangely blest 
That words could hold it all or hearts could hear. 


And yet the tide will tum again, and tell 

Its sweet, persistent story o’er and o’er, 
The bird take up the cadence where it fell, 

And pipe it towards the ending more and more, 
And only love be inexpressible, 

The endless song, the sea that hath no shore. 


— John Erskine. 


Playing with Fire. 


BY REV. E. P, POWELL. 


There is a good deal of playing with fire, and it is danger- 
ous business. It is not necessary to be a Puritan or an as- 
cetic, to realize that the growing habit of using wine and 
beer in families is getting quite too near the fire. About 
1820 to 1830 began the great reformation which abolished the 
sideboards from Christian families, and created a wave of 
sentiment against the use of intoxicants altogether. This 
change of opinion and habit was able to influence all shades 
of society, and for fifty years a pure-bred American family 
moved on the total abstinence principle. A swing backward, 
to a more free use of intoxicants, has carried with it a re- 
markable increase in the use of narcotics. We do not know 
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how to get at the root of this evil in any other way than was 
done by Dr. Beecher and his followers,—in fact, by Paul 
when he said he would not eat meat or drink wine if it caused 
his neighbor to offend. If we get upon a sound social basis, 
where the family atmosphere and habits will be wholesome 
and safe for the boys and girls, we can afford a good deal of 
self-sacrifice. 

Yet, after all, is there in total abstinence anything that 
should be called self-denial? Who is there that needs to use 
stimulants and narcotics? Are we not individually and So- 
cially better off, can we not do more intellectual and physi- 
cal work, and are we not of more moral power, when in a 
normal state of nerve action? A young physician in Chicago 
said recently: “ I came near forming a taste for stimulants by 
sipping at home-made wines. I have come to the conclusion 
that the spirit of true temperance is being lost sight of. 
Total abstinence is sure; and, when a man has a soul to take 
care of, and a body, too, what he wants is sureness. In my 
profession I do not care to hear discussed any half-way 
measures. If any one wishes to play with fire, he will be’ 
scorched sooner or later, The worst thing about it is that 
he is pretty sure to scorch somebody else.” Let us hold as 
liberal opinions about other people’s habits as we can, what 
we have to do with ourselves is to make good our own salva- 
tion, in a fair and modern interpretation of that word. We 
do not wish to have singed characters; and, as for our chil- 
dren, we cannot be too sure that they are honorably influ- 
enced by our lives and habits. : 

Bishop Potter was probably sincere when he said that the 
prohibition of the sale of liquor was ‘‘ an impudent fraud, and © 
a nurse of hypocrites.” It is to be regretted that any man 
should sincerely feel like taking this ground. Prohibition 
may have failed of accomplishing the work proposed, but it 
expresses the honest desire of a very large class of people to 
remove temptation from the weaker and the younger. In 
other words, it seems to many that, if the use of alcohol is 
burning up the morals of the community, we had better not 
play with fire. The introduction of the teaching of the evil of 
the use of stimulants and narcotics in our public schools 
ought to place us very soon in possession of a body of statis- 
tics, as to the power of education, to give resisting force to 
the young. Why shall not this teaching be followed up by 
a systematic effort to ascertain if instruction be effective ? 

There is too much inclination to let down the bars of self- 
government in other directions and in the name of liberality. 
We remember that Dr. William G. Eliot once said: “I do 
not want a loose-lived man to come to me as a Unitarian, 
because he has no religious principles or theological theories 
of any sort. The man probably believes in his heart the 
whole of Calvinism, and he will show it when he comes to 
die. He has succeeded in getting rid of all natural love for 
right and righteousness; but the chances are that he has 
not got rid of his fear of God, or that which stands to him 
for God.” Liberality is not to sacrifice the Ten Command- 
ments, or the Golden Rule, or the code of self-denial and 
self-government; but it is to be generous, honorable, faith- 
ful, upright, and downright. When a church asserts less 
about the next life, it should be more careful about the life 
that now is. Liberality does not necessarily go with nega- 
tion of religious sentiment, Puritan determination to live 
to please God,— that is, according to a standard above ques- 
tion,— avoiding the very appearance of evil, is a heritage 
that we cannot afford to give up. The law of honor is to 
make our own lives so sincere and manly that weaker 
members of the community shall be strengthened for 
righteousness. 

We clipped from the doings of a noted university recently 
that the young men have a club among them “every mem- 
ber of which must have, in some way, fallen under the dis- 
approval of the faculty.” The banquets of this club honor 
the dishonorable, and glorify the ignoble. It seems to us 
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very much like playing with fire when young men destroy 
the true standard of right, and deliberately kindle the fire of 
passion in their souls. A fancy dress ball was recently given 
in one of the German cities, in which all the guests came 
dressed as notorious criminals, while the walls were hung 
with pictures illustrating the most famous crimes, The 
dance was said to have been “ provocative of much merri- 
ment.’”? This sort of thing indicates a social drift which 
cannot stop short of a conflagration. Mr. Wells, in his 
“ Anticipations ”’ of “The New Republic,” tells us that, judg- 
ing by the tendencies of the times, ‘‘ there will be much out- 
spoken anti-religion. Young men of means will determine 
to be wicked. They will do silly things, that will strike 
them as being indecent, and blasphemous, and dreadful,— 
black masses, and such-like nonsense,— and then they will 
get scared. A taking sort of nonsense, already loose, I 
find, among very young men, is to say, ‘ Understand —I am 
non-moral.’ In a tight corner some day that silly little 


_ formula may just suffice to trip up these men.” 


Are we advocating a morose, unsocial life, habits that 
are more abstemious than wise, more ascetic than holy? 
We certainly do not desire to do this. Society is in a transi- 
tion era from the old social conscience of fear to the new 
conscience of doing right because it is best andtruest. Our 
advice is not to play with fire. It is sure in time to get the 
better of you, and burn your best ideals. 

Cuiinton, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Method of Jesus. 


BY REV. FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.... He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shail he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto my Father.—JoHN 
Xiv. 10, 12. 


There is a natural tendency in each age of Christianity to 
interpret the life of its Founder and Master in the terms of 
its own ruling philosophy or according to the type of the 
current ideal. In our own age, with its ethical seriousness 
and passion, its social problems and industrial life, we hear 
Jesus spoken of, emphatically and exclusively, as the Author 
of a moral code, the Organizer of a new social system, and 
the Captain of the true industrial régime,—the Messiah of 
political economy. And there is certainly enough variety 
and range of moral and spiritual power in the life of Jesus 
to give force and color to all these interpretations and 
theories. But we entirely miss the mark when we try to ex- 
plain or exhaust the nature of the mighty power of Jesus by 
any of these various and successive theories. 

When we really seek to understand the perennial influence 
of Jesus upon the soul of man, when we would find the 
secret of his unrivalled supremacy, his pre-eminence of 
moral leadership in human society, we shall discover it, not 
in the goodness or greatness of achievement which makes him 
an object of religious faith, but in the principle or method of 
that goodness which makes him the Author, the Inspirer, of 
a like goodness in ourselves. It is the way in which he has 
won his leaderships the principle by which he becomes the 
Captain of our salvation, opening for us and within us the 
fountains of power, of faith, hope, and love, which reveals to 
us the secret of his spiritual mastery. 

We may search hundreds of Christian commentaries of 
every age, and find no satisfying, convincing portraiture of 
the life of Jesus. But, if we go back two millenniums and a 
half, we shall find this life was better understood by an en- 
lightened and spiritual Hebrew, five hundred years before 
the birth of Jesus, than it has been by innumerable unspiritual 
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Christians, five hundred or eighteen hundred years after his 
death, Not by any occult art nor by supernatural in- 
fluences, by what we commonly know as miraculous inspira- 
tion, but by the power of moral enlightenment and spiritual 
insight and sympathy, the Hebrew prophet drew the linea- 
ments of a true servant of God, one who should be worthy 
to open up the kingdom of heaven upon earth to all souls. 
This herald, Isaiah, represents the ideal servant of God 
speaking to the peoples of the earth. 


“Hearken, ye countries, unto me; 
And listen, ye far off people; 
Jehovah hath called me from the womb; 
From my.mother’s lap hath he made mention of my name. 
And he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword; 
In the shadow of his hand hath he hid me, 
And he made me a polished shaft ; 
In his quiver hath he hid me, 
And said unto me, 
Thou art my servant, (even) Israel, 
In whom I will be glorified. 
But I had said, I have labored in vain, 
For naught and for a breath have I spent my strength : 
But surely my right is with Jehovah and my recompense with my God. 
Andnow... 
(My God is become my strength) 
He hath said... 
I appoint thee the light of the nations, 
To be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 


The beautiful legend of the annunciation is a symbol of 
the great spiritual fact. Jesus certainly was set apart from 
his birth for a great purpose. His life was no more an 
accident than anything that occurs by the will of God. He 
was born in the fulness of time, the blossoming and perfect 
fruit of the spiritual yearning and moral earnestness of 
Israel, We find pre-eminently in Jesus the same intense 
constraining and impelling sense of a commission received 
from God that we observe in all great moral leadership, 
in the lives of Paul, Savonarola, Cromwell, and Theodore 
Parker. “I must be about my Father’s business,” he tells 
his parents. ‘To this end was I born and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” This is his reply to Pilate when asked to clear him- 
self of charges of treason. Scientifically speaking, Jesus 
was set apart from all eternity for his special task by the 
forces of evolution and heredity. Religiously, we may say 
he was set apart by the will of God working through those 
forces. 

Not only was Jesus thus prepared by inheritance and 
birth for this great mission, but his experience, his obedi- 
ence toward God and love of man, had fitted his personality 
for the great end of his life. He was, indeed, as a polished 
shaft to go direct to the hearts of men, to strike and pierce 
the object at which he was aimed. His mouth was a sharp 
sword to cleave falsehood, evil, and all inhumanity. 

This sense of a great life-work, this wonderful spiritual 
personality and power, place Jesus as Chief among the great 
creative souls of earth, and draw him away from our ordi- 
nary human experience. But, while Jesus is aware of a 
great call, a great impulse, a great object, he is also deeply 
sensible of his limitations and weakness, 

The ideal servant, Isaiah, although so mightily endowed, 
said, “I have labored in vain, for naught and for a 
breath have I spent my strength.” Misunderstood, hated, 
pursued by malice, and betrayed, exhausted with the labors 
of love and sympathy, compassion and teaching, Jesus turns 
to the mountains and desert for solitude and prayer, for 
strength and courage. We see him wrestling with tempta- 
tion at the outset of his public career, wrestling again in 
great agony, but this time, like Jacob of old, with God, in 
the garden of Gethsemane, beseeching that the cup of death 
—which, if he drinks, will end his mission of loving service 
among his shepherdless people — may pass from him. We 
hear that terrible cry from the darkness of the cross, “‘ My 
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God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” How often 
in the world has this pathetic cry been wrung from the 
noblest human hearts, from bravest and truest souls in hours 
of mortal weakness, conflict, and doubt! From all sorts 
and conditions of men, in moral defeat, in adversity, perse- 
cution, sorrow, and bereavement! In this stress, conflict, 
and exhaustion, men are very close to the experience of 
Jesus: they feel how real and intense is his humanity. 

But then, again, he goes apart, far before us, in the com- 
pleteness and greatness of histriumph. From all exhaustion 
he returns with new strength, more fully equipped for his 
work, learning obedience and the qualities of leadership and 
service by the things which he suffers. Through his conflict 
and temptation he reaches deeper faith, a more lasting peace, 
and at last the cry of love is heard from the cross, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” and the con- 
fession of faith and trust, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit.” 

This moral and spiritual conquest is the great fact in the 
life of Jesus with which we are concerned. It is such a vic- 
torious power that we desire and need. And the more we 
learn of Jesus, the more confident are we that we can share 
this victorious life. As we listen, we hear Jesus, in a spirit 
of deprecation, say: “Why callest thou me good? None is 
good save God only,” “I can of mine own self do nothing,” 
he declares. But, after humbly confessing his own weak- 
ness, he affirms the mighty principle of his victorious life, 
the secret of his power. Isaiah’s ideal servant rises from his 
confession of despair, and cries out, ‘‘ My God is become my 
strength.” Jesus out of the same experience of uplift and 
power proclaims that “the Father that dwelleth in me he 
doeth the works.” 

The method of Jesus consists in a real, working alliance 
with God. A living, loving, trusting, active union with the 
almighty power of eternal goodness gives Jesus his wonder- 
ful moral and spiritual influence. His great faith in the 
almighty power of God was brought to bear upon the small- 
est task and the greatest duty alike. It helped him to bear 
the pangs of hunger and to sustain the agony of the cross, 
to comfort the humblest soul, and to inaugurate a spiritual 
revolution and a new civilization in the world. 

The moral power generated by this alliance fascinated the 
minds of men. By the pre-eminence of his human service 
he has been hailed as Saviour and friend of humanity. 
Though the heaven of heavens cannot contain the life of 
God, neither can the soul of man. Yet the majesty and 
mystery of the heavens may declare somewhat of the divine 
glory, the loveliness of the earth may faintly speak of divine 
beauty, and man may show forth the excellence of divine 
righteousness. Though no man can ever see or know the 
fulness of the infinite life, yet 

... ‘God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.” 

But nowhere else has such energy of God, such richness 
of divine life, been brought within range of human observa- 
tion as in the life of Jesus. By the simple method of moral 
and spiritual alliance, God’s power was so manifest in him 
that men said, ‘‘ God was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
Surely, no age was ever in such good position as our own to 
observe and understand the rationality and naturalness of 
this method of Jesus. Have we not done, in our industrial 
life and material civilization, precisely the same thing that 
Jesus did in the moral life? Have we not linked our human 
force to the almighty power of God to dig our tunnels 
and mines, to build our railroads, our steamships, and our 
cities, to operate our dynamos and our telegraphs? Our 
world is civilized and enriched, our wealth, comfort, and 
health secured, by taking God as the great partner in all our 
tasks, We invoke the divine energies of water, fire, steam, 
electricity, to do our work, and marvellous transformations 
occur, Our least and our greatest works-are carried on by 
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this method. In alliance with God, by the aid of machinery, 
we shape a pin or build a magic civilization in the wilder- 
ness. By the same power a little child, pressing a button, 
can blow up the cruel rocks of Hellgate or give light and 
energy to a whole city. 

How up to date we are in this method of Jesus as it 
applies to our physical well-being and prosperity! We are 
constantly improving the machinery and the methods by 
which we get more closely related to the almighty energies 
of God. An observant Frenchman who has recently visited 
our land says the secret of the commercial supremacy of the 
United States lies in the size of the industrial scrap-heap. 
We are willing to throw out as rubbish the best machinery 
we have the moment we can have something better. We 
are alert for the newest appliances to bind our physical 
weakness to the power of God. 

But how slow we are in applying this method of Jesus in 
our moral life! Our unaided individual efforts, antiquated 
machinery and methods, are good enough here. Our capac- 
ity for change, improvement, and progress, is exhausted 
upon our material well-being. Yet, in our moral life, prob- 
lems await our solution, battles are to be fought, deeds 
done, and lives built up and blest, calling for all the might of 
God to enable us to acquit ourselves like men after the 
spiritual pattern and stature of Jesus. If we understand aright 
our divine calling to strong moral manhood, we shall eagerly 
seize this mighty method of Jesus. He spent his whole life, 
and gave himself in death, to enfranchise human souls with 
this divine power, to acquaint them with their spiritual birth- 
right to this irresistible and unconquerable faith in God. 
He affirms that his power is their power: they simply need 
to appropriate it, to work it out in life. ‘“ He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto my 
Father.” The great bulk of the Christian world simply 
does not believe Jesus. Instead of trying to understand 
and obey, men prefer to worship. That is so much more 
simple and easy! Men think of the wonder-stories of 
miracle and supernatural power which are found in the 
gospel record, and imagine Jesus outside the conditions of 
their mortal life. The plain refusal of Jesus to give any 
miracle or sign to his generation is unheeded, and men 
cling to the legendary garb of the gospel story and allow 
the spiritual body of the Christian narrative to escape their 
observation and love. The stories telling of Jesus giving 
sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, making food for the 
hungry, and raising the dead, are beautiful symbols and 
parables of the spiritual influence by which Jesus brought 
enlightenment, power, and joy to the souls of men. 

Referring to the real life of eventful goodness which he 
had lived among them, with its inspiring and transforming 
deeds and power, he says to his disciples, ‘‘Greater things ~ 
than these shall ye do, because I go unto my Father.” He 
says to them, “It is expedient for you that I go away.” He 
knows that in his presence they depend upon him implicitly, 
look to him for authority and direction in all things. But, 
when he is gone from their midst, they will trust themselves 
in absolute dependence upon God. They will then “work 
out their own salvation,” and learn that “it is God who 
worketh in them to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
Then they will come into full possession of his own spiritual 
method, going forward into new life and work in obedience 
to the divine command, by the aid of a holy spirit. Even 
the beneficent tutelage in which they were held to Jesus by 
love and trust was not for their highest good. They must 
be free to act with God, to come into full possession of their 
own souls. 

What a marvellous fraristormation was effected in the 
lives of the apostles by the death of Jesus and their adop- 
tion of this method! What glorious witness they offered to 
the power of God in simple human souls! What mighty works 
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these men did! “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” asks Paul, in joyful exuberant sense of invincible 
strength. A child, says Jesus, the very least in the kingdom 
of heaven, is greater even than John the Baptist. It was 
said of the Christians in the early ages that ‘“‘not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many high- 
born, are called,” but ‘God hath chosen the weak ‘things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty.” 
The whole history of the Christian Church, the progress 
of our religious life, bears witness to the splendid 
power of this method of Jesus, its real moral energy and 
results; The Christian Church rests upon the broad founda- 
tions of the early Christian centuries, laid deep in the hearts 
of common men and women, slaves and toilers, the poor, 
the unknown, the obscure. When the Church had grown 
corrupt with pride of power and lust of gold, and office was 
held and abused by ambitious priest and intolerant theolo- 


gian, then again and again the power of God was mani- 


- fested to the world in the humble lives of men who had 


remembered and exercised the method of Jesus. Religious 
reformations, spiritual revolutions, and moral transformations 
oceurred in society by the power of the lowly and unrec- 
ognized people, allied through faith and love to the infinite 
energy of God, Lollards, Albigenses, Huguenot, Puritan, Pil- 
grim, Wesleyan, not only strong men, but delicate women 
and maidens, carried forward the banner of humanity to 
nobler heights of liberty and righteousness. Great move- 
ments of moral forces and social regeneration have found 


the mightiest agents in the hearts and lives of the people. 


who have linked themselves in faith and co-operation with 
the creative life of God. There the new ideas of justice and 
humanity find friendly soil, germinate, and bring forth blos- 
som and fruit of wondrous beauty and blessing. 

Moral enthusiasm, the life of God, often works mightily 
in hearts unconscious of its source. Men may even deny 
the name of God, and yet show forth his life. There is an 
intuition of the worth of humanity, an inborn, instinctive 
sense of the supremacy of moral ideals, which many times 
compels men, who have not been generally called religious, 
to give their lives for the good of the State or for the safety of 
their friends. In our own Civil War, on what we of the North 
called the wrong side, and in whose service many could see 
nothing but injustice, oppression, and treason, many of the 
common people, without property to defend or hope of gain- 
ing any physical advantage, idealized the State, and in its 
defence exalted patriotism, in whose name they fought and 
died, to the height of a religious faith. Dr. Russell, corre- 
spondent for the Zimes, tells of a sick Confederate soldier, 
who gasped out, almost with his last breath: “ Stranger, re- 
member, if I die, that I am Robert Tallon of Tishimingo 
County, and that I died for States’ Rights. See, now, that 
they put that in the papers, won’t you? Robert Tallon died 
for States’ Rights.” This faith may be ignorant, dim, and 
blind; but, as Joseph Allen has said, it is truly in its spirit 
and devotion of the nature of real religion, which so com- 
mands a man’s loyalty that he “gladly dares even to die” 
for its object. 

“In October, 1793, there was enacted in Paris a scene 
than which there is hardly anything in history more dra- 
matic and more touching. Twenty-one Girondist deputies 
stood on the scaffold awaiting their death; and, as they 
stood, they sang the Marseillaise hymn in a chorus of which 
one voice was silenced every minute by the guillotine. They 
were suffering, not like other martyrs, at the hands of their 
enemies,—that could have been more easily borne; they 
were doomed to death in the name of the Republic which 
they had themselves helped to create. And yet, in this bit- 
terest of all disappointments, they sang their song of tri- 
umph.” What sublime faith and love! Does it not recall 
Jesus praying upon the cross for his murderers? Or his be- 
lief in the divine capacity of the very humanity who igno- 
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rantly put him to death? They both appeal from a present 
world of prejudice and hate and misrepresentation to an 
ideal future wherein humanity shall give them true judgment 
and recompense. Such acts and such faith deepen our rev- 
erence for the worth and glory of humanity. 

But, though men here and there may, by various impulses 
and motives, display godlike action and deep, instinctive 
faith in the highest human life, without conscious faith in 
God, it still is true that, for the moral life to be at its best, 
we must be able to say from the heart, ‘ My God is become 
my strength,” and ‘‘ The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works.’ ‘Then, in firm, rational assurance of victory, we 
persevere, being “ steadfast, immovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.” ‘Though our particular plans 
miscatry, our personal hopes are destroyed, whatever ex- 
haustion, disappointment, pain, and sorrow come in life, we 


are able to share that uplifting, forward-looking, victorious * 


faith in God and in God’s humanity which carried Jesus 
through to the shining, glorious leadership of the race. 
Jesus, “‘ who for the joy that was set before him,” the joy of 
bringing abundant life to human souls, and opening the 
kingdom of heaven to all who should share his spirit,— for 
this joy “endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God,” the guide of 
all who struggle and aspire to realize the ideal humanity. 
LEOMINSTER, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


He is an infidel, in the only proper sense of that word, 
whose life denies his faith —/oin Hamilton Thom. 
wt 
Believe in truth; believe in virtue. They are not shams, 
but realities. Do not think the world is stronger than God 
in the conflict with falsehood and wrong.—/oin James Tayler. 
se 
Since we are set here so fast in the midst of duty that we 
cannot escape if we would, we must find a way, even if we 


cannot find beauty zz duty, to dring beauty out of it.— Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


ed 


If a man be once moved to the love of God and be 
persuaded that God loves him, then the communion between 
God and man, which we call on the man’s side prayer or 
worship, seems to be the only natural and necessary outcome 
of the situation —Se/ected. 


Would you see God? Look about you among the good, 
the true, the loving hearts of his children, and in every trait 
of holiness and benevolence there present see Divinity ever 
freshly incarnating itself, to teach new lessons of goodness, 
righteousness, and love to all the sons of men.—/oseph May. 


ed 


There can be no impatience with God, for impatience isa 
sure sign of finite weakness or folly. Be patient as God is 
patient, and you shall one day be perfect as God is perfect. 
“ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him!” so shall you 
have peace in your faith, patience in your hope, and, at last, 
joy in your accomplished purpose |—Charles C. Coe. 


st 


He who hath appointed thee thy task will proportion it to 
thy strength and thy strength to the burden which he lays 
upon thee. He who maketh the seed grow thou knowest 
not how and seest not, will, thou knowest not how, ripen the 
seed which he hath sown in thy heart and leaven thee by the 
secret workings of his good spirit—Zdward P. Pusey. 
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The Religious Press and the Labor 


Movement. 

It seems to be generally admitted that in the 
great industrial centres there is, on the part of 
wage-earners, a drift away from the churches. 
On the whole, my observation confirms this 
opinion. What are called the “class-conscious” 
wager-earners—those who are taking part in the 
labor movement, and trying through it to better 
the condition of wage-earners—have very gen- 
erally a feeling of indifference to the churches 
or a feeling of hostility. The feeling of indiffer- 
ence is, I think, the common one, especially 
among those who have long been under 
American influences. The feeling of hostility 
is generally imported from the continent of 
Europe, where the established churches have 
been made to promote the interests of the rul- 
ing classes. The situation in England is quite 
different; and probably in no country has the 
Christian Church, as a whole, a stronger hold 
on the wage-earning classes, although even there 
asad degree of alienation can be found. 

What, then, is the attitude of the religious press 
of our country toward the labor movement? 
Is it in any way, either through sins of omission 
or sins of commission, responsible for this con- 
dition of things? Watching as I do with some 
care the attitude of the religious press toward 
social questions, I do not hesitate to say that, in 
my opinion, the editors of the religious press, as 
a rule, are among the most sincere and the 
most intelligent friends of the wage-earning 
classes, and that they show their friendly concern 
in their own editorials and in the general 
management of the papers which theyedit. Ido 
not know any editor of a great religious weekly 
who would consciously cater to wealth as against 
the rights of the people. 

The following came to my knowledge once: 
The editor of a religious paper met, by appoint- 
ment, a young lady, favorably known for her 
excellent writings on social questions, which had 
given her a reputation as a Christian socialist. 
She had the pen of a ready writer; and the 
editor in question seemed to think that she had 
journalistic gifts, as she undoubtedly had. But 
in the course of conversation he said: “What 
would the—— [naming one of the wealthiest 
families in the country] think of your articles 
and editorials? You know they are among our 
subscribers.” Afterward he tried to turn this 
off as a joke, but “many a truth is told in jest”; 
and the editorial attitude of his paper gave at 
least some justification to the suspicion that 
this man not merely wanted to preach the gos- 
pel, but a gospel acceptable to his very wealthy 
and powerful subscribers. But this was several 
years ago, and the attitude even of this paper 
has changed. 

1 have said that the wage-earning classes 
have perhaps no more sincere and intelligent 
friends than the editors of the great religious 
weeklies. My words were carefully chosen. 
The weakness of the attitude of the religious 
press toward the labor movement is found in 
this: these editors are frequently not well in- 
formed concerning the labor movement in its 
details. Consequently, we sometimes find this 
condition of things: the editor of a religious 
weekly will be in favor of the wage-earning 
classes and the labor movement in general, and 
in the abstract, but against them almost invari- 
ably in particular, concrete instances. This 
causes irritation, ill-will, bad feeling. It avails 
nothing to say, “I am in favor of labor organiza- 
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tions,” and then take an attitude of antagonism 
toward those things which are necessary parts 
of labor organizations. 

Let me offer an illustration. The executive 
officer of a labor organization is quite generally 
called a walking delegate. It will readily be 
admitted that an organization without an execu- 
tive officer is of no use. A member of a labor 
organization is not apt to be especially edified 
when a religious paper commends labor organi- 
zations and condemns the walking delegate. 

The editors of religious papers are not suffi- 
ciently well informed. One can be well enough 
understood who opposes labor organizations 
altogether, but one cannot be understood who 
favors labor organizations and opposes those 
things which are necessary to make labor or- 
ganizations of any value whatsoever. If one 
opposes the walking delegate, then one should 
clearly say what is to be put in his place. It is 
natural to blame the one who carries out the 
policies of an organized society; but it is the 
society itself which should be blamed, in case 
blame is due. 

Those who write on organized labor do not 
generally understand the full force of the ob- 
jection of union men to working with non- 
union men. I am not upholding the ostracism 
of the union men by the non-union, but simply 
saying that those who write on this subject 
should be quite sure that they know fully what 
they are talking about. Otherwise, they cer- 
tainly cannot expect to cultivate a friendly 
feeling toward themselves on the part of those 
who are participating in the labor movement. 

I have observed an inclination on the part 
of the religious press to condemn those who 
oppose piece-work, but this readiness to con- 
demn this opposition to piece-work does not 
rest upon any clear apprehension of the points 
involved in the controversy. It may be that 
those are wrong who condemn piece-work, but 
those who assert that the opponents of piece- 
work are in the wrong should first understand 
the essential nature of the question under dis- 
cussion. 

In a recent number of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate I notice an article dealing with 
the alleged fact that Christian bodies are losing 
their hold on working people. The writer of 
the editorial cites the case of a church that un- 
dertook to remedy the evil, and succeeded. The 
editorial closes with these words: “To this day 
the larger number of earnest workers and offi- 
cials in that church are men who were workmen 
in the sense of the word as used in this article. 
They were attracted to the church and became 
subjects of a spiritual influence which they have 
never been willing to lose. It is, however, to be 
regretted that in some instances, having pros- 
pered in the world, they are now sustaining the 
same relation to working people that the church 
did to them in the days before it was awakened 
to see that it was missing the main object for 
which it was established.” 

These words point to the real difficulty on the 
part of the leaders in the Church, and I may 
also say in the State. Many of us start down 
among the poor and lowly, and gradually work 
our way upward to among the more cultured, 
the wealthier, and more powerful classes in the 
community. We drift away from the plain peo- 
ple, we lose touch with them, we lose sympathy 
with them, and we fail to understand them. 

What has been said suggests also the correc- 
tion. We must keep in touch with the plain 
people, and especially with the great wage-earn- 
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ing classes. We must go among them and live 
among them long enough to understand their 
aspirations, and the methods by which they are 
seeking to achieve their ends. Those who go 
down into the slums as missionaries may doa 
good work, but they are not always in a position 
to understand those for whom they are spend- 
ing themselves. Whatis needed is to go among 
these people as neighbors, as brothers. Bishop 
Potter has set a noble example, going to live in 
the slums of New York during a heated summer, 
in order to understand the needs of the poorer 
people. It is such actions as this on his part 
which more than anything else have given him 
his great and growing influence. The chief cor- 
rective of the evil under consideration is the 
social settlement; and, in my opinion, it would 
be well if all those who as preachers or writers 
for the religious press have to do with labor 
problems could live a year in a social settlement, 
and then could go back to the social settlement, 
from time to time for their spiritual welfare, just 
as many professional men go for a few weeks 
every year to some sanitarium for their physical 
well-being, so that they may not lose their grip 
on health—Aichard T. Ely, LL.D., Central 
Christian Advocate. 


Religious Journalism. 


Religious journalism is evidently passing 
through a transition. There has been wide- 
spread discussion in the press of the country of 
the causes leading up to the present change, and 
of the consequences which are likely to result 
therefrom. One reason for the decadence of 
the denominational religious journal, and for 
the growth of the undenominational religious 
journal, is undoubtedly the development of the 
spirit of unity. Christian people have been 
taught from the pulpit to forget their minor 
differences and to unite on the essentials of 
Christianity. If they have not been taught to 
value “our church” less, they have been taught to 
value “the Church” more. They have become 
interested in the larger category, and hence 
they want a religions paper whese sweep is as 
wide as the circle of their interests. 

There are twe possibilities before the religious 
journal of to-day: the one is to gain the world 
by losing its soul; the other is to save its soul 
by losing it in the larger life of the kingdom. 
The New York Zvening Post declares that “the 
religious paper, pure and simple, practically ex- 
pired with the nineteenth century”; and it hints 
that the only way to strengthen the things that 
remain and are ready to die is to reduce the re- 
ligious element to its smallest dimensions, 
administering the bitter pill by concealing it ina 
generous spoonful of literary honey. We opine 
that there is a more excellent way, and that is 
to regard the whole of life as belonging to the 
domain of religion and to interpret it to the 
religious standpoint, to deal with the living 
questions of the day ina practical and helpful 
manner, and to present them in their world-wide 
aspects. 

The Living Church, the High Church 
Episcopalian organ of the North-west, while 
expressing the fullest sympathy with the rise 
of the interdenominational press, and while 
expressing the desire to see a united Protestant- 
ism,—“if it be not a contradiction in terms,”— 
declares that “the Church” (by which it means 
the American Episcopal Church) is, by its very 
nature, excluded from any share in this move- 
ment. Why? Because it regards itself as “the 
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very body which Christ has made, and apart 
from these institutions, sectarian or intersec- 
tarian, which are built up by men, and fostered 
by the interdenominational press.” We need 
not therefore wonder at its conclusions “that 
the introduction of the interdenominational 
paper among churchmen is an insidious foe to 
the whole system of the church.” Then so 
much the worse for “the church.” A church 
that can be hurt by the widening of its intelli- 
gence and interest is in a bad way. 

There is no mistaking the signs of the times 
with regard to the drift of the religious press; 
and the fear of the Living Church that the in- 
terdenominational paper will invade its preserves 
only serves to emphasize its growing influence. 
It may be safely predicted that the two lines 
along which the religious press of the future will 
move are consolidation and comprehension. 
The denominational papers must consolidate. 
Within the past few weeks the Westminster of 
Toronto, one of the ablest Canadian journals, 
consolidated with four other. Presbyterian 
journals, the united paper taking the name of the 
Presbyterian. About the same time was con- 
summated the consolidation of the Zvangelist 
and the Christian Work, to which we pre- 
viously referred. This work of consolidation is 
bound to go on, inasmuch as it is in harmony 
with the economic law which demands that 
competition be displaced by co-operation. 

But, to meet present-day demands, a wider 
and more comprehensive organ than the de- 
nominational paper can ever hope to be is 
imperatively needed. The denominational 
paper, from the very nature of the case, has 
limits which it cannot easily pass. It must not 
be altogether unmindful of denominational pe- 
culiarities; it mnst not forget betimes to repeat 
the denominational shibboleths; and it must of 
necessity magnify the importance of the de- 
nominational interests, even at the sacrifice of 
the proper perspective. The undenominational 
paper, on the other hand, is bound to keep as 
far in the background as possible all divisive 
questions, and to keep in the foreground the 
vital and essential things upon which all 
Christians unite. It has to concern itself with 
the common heritage of Christian faith, and in 
the horizon of its vision it must embrace every- 
thing that makes for the progress of the kingdom 
of God on the earth. Te American Weekly. 


flag flies, was found two or three years ago to 
be “close to death” through starvation. For 
nine months not a ship had called at the 
Palmerston Islands; and, though the heat killed 
all the cocoanut-trees and dried up every plant 
and vegetable which could be used as food, the 
people of the islands were cut off from the rest 
of the world, and from food supply of any kind. 
Somehow, in the shipping arrangements which 
embrace Palmerston Islands the place had been 
forgotten; and the situation of the people had 
become desperate when the relief arrived. The 
owner of the islands had died the day before; 
and the whole population was starving when 
a calling vessel, happily named the Empire 
brought them food. 

The Eddystone light-house men, though left 
for eleven days without an historic piece of 
news, have never endured the bitter experience 
of the light-house men on Percy Island, one of 
the many small islands on the Queensland coast. 
For months they were “forgotten”; and the sup- 
plies which should have reached them in August 
arrived at the end of October, with the result 
that the unhappy men, twenty in number, were 
found almost delirious from lack of food. The 
food supply of Percy Island is supposed to be 
delivered once a quarter; but no food arrived at 
the island after the first week in June, 1900, 
until a British sloop chanced to pass in October. 
The islanders managed to hail the vessel, which 
left behind an ample supply of provisions, and 
reminded the Queensland government of the 
light-house men whose existence it had forgotten. 
St. James's Gazette. 


the rule, and that their explanation was not in- 
volved in whatever theories we might have to 
form about the nebulz in general. Photog- 
raphy has completely upset so sanguine a 
view of the case. As nebula after nebula has 
yielded up the secret of its structure to the 
sensitive plate, more and more cases of the 
spiral form have been found, with the aggra- 
vated complication that the spiral is not single, 
but, as a rule, double, and is studded all along 
its length with bright knots that louk suspi- 
ciously like ill-formed stars. 

The culminating point has been reached quite 
lately in a remarkable statement, modestly hid- 
den away in the description of a new branch 
of work which has recently been taken up at 
the Lick Observatory, taken up four years ago 
by James Keeler, then newly appointed director, 
and interrupted in the saddest way soon after- - 
ward by his untimely death. At Lick. they 
have now the three-foot reflecting telescope 
which was mounted by Dr. Common at. Ealing 
more than twenty years ago, and which pro- 
duced the remarkable early photographs of the 
Orion nebula which will always be associated 
with his name. When he set about to build 
a larger instrument, it passed into other hands, 
and was finally presented to the Lick Observa- 
tory, where, under the brilliant Californian sky, 
it has first been enabled to show its true worth. 
It was put to]a reobservation by photography 
of all the nebulz in Herschel’s great catalogue; 
and, when the plates were examined, they were 
found covered with nebulz previously unknown, 
and more than half of these were spirals. Itis 
estimated that there are at the very least 120,- 
000 new nebula within reach of this instru- 
ment, with so large a proportion of them of the 
class which were of old considered rare that 
we shall have to invert our notions of these 
bodies altogether, and for the future look upon 
a nebula which does not show a spiral structure 
as the exception rather than the rule. Com- 
pare this vast number with the 6,000 which 
were known after a century of diligent star- 
gazing, and we shall have some small idea of 
what photography can do for descriptive obser- 
vation and discovery.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Star-gazing. 


The great nebula in Andromeda is an object 
which offers to the eye at the telescope an 
appearance almost uninteresting. It is an oval 
patch of light which fades away imperceptibly 
to the edge of the field of view, and shows no 
structure whatever. By very attentive care the 
astronomer Bond detected some faint and ap- 
parently straight rifts in the outlying portions; 
but no definite structure could be satisfactorily 
made out until, in 1885, Dr. Isaac Roberts 
obtained a photograph of the nebula, which 
was a revelation. Out of the shapeless mass 
of faint light and illsseen channels was evolved 
a great bright nucleus set in a wonderful struct- 
ure of rings, like a vast nebulous Saturn, irre- 
sistibly suggesting the formation on a tremen- 
dous scale of a system of bodies moving round 
a central sun, after the manner in which Laplace 
has in his nebular hypothesis pictured the 
growth of our own system of sun and planets. 

This resolution of the Andromeda nebula 
into a structure so clearly generated bya whirl- 
ing motion under the action of some such force 
as gravitation, and offering so tempting a case 
for the study of celestial dynamics upon a stu- 
pendous scale, lent a great impetus to the work 
of photographing the nebulae. About 6,000 of 
them had been discovered before the days of 
photography, and very many years ago the 
famous telescope of the Earl of Rosse had 
shown that a few of them had a spiral structure. 
It was very hard to see, scarcely any telescope 
that was made for years afterward would show 
it at all. It was still more difficult to explain, 
or even to conjecture, what force could twist 
agreat mass of star-stuff—we have no better 
name for it—into the form of a spiral; and 
there was even some satisfaction in feeling that, 
after all, these cases were the exception and not 


The French Peasantry. 


The peasantry of France are clean, tidy, and 
comfortable, dressed in blouses, strong shoes 
or sabots, and neatly patched trousers, with an 
air of natural breeding. In some of the depart- 
ments the laborers resemble well-to-do farmers. 
In the mountain districts they are rougher, and 
of a sturdier build, more mistrustful of strangers. 
The farmer’s life presents more interesting 
points than that of the Aobereau. Ask him what 
he thinks of politics, and he will tell you he has 
nothing to do with tricksters and idiots. He 
has no respect for the modern woman, nor the 
idea of her entering the liberal professions. 
The peasant women are a happy lot, cheerful, 
pleasant, and tidy, neatly but inexpensively 
clothed, wearing spotless white caps, not in 
the least given to fashion, Their pride rather 
is to dress in the style of their grandmothers. 
They are indefatigable workers both in the field 
and in the home. It seems cruel, however, that 
women well advanced in years should be forced 
to labor in the fields, as they do very commonly. 
There is no more pleasing sight than to stop 
and watch these peasant people when gathered 
together to participate in their innocent amuse- 


Lonely Places. 


The light-house keepers at Eddystone were 
eleven days late in learning the news of the 
peace; but they may be quite early compared 
with St. Kilda, which may have still to learn 
that the war is really over. It is strange to 
think that, in this age of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, when messages are flashed round the 
world in less time than it takes a cabman to 
drive from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross, there 
are still lonely parts of the empire many 
months removed from civilization, so isolated 
that no whisper of great events reaches them 
until they have taken their place in history, and 
are all but forgotten in the great world. More 
remarkable still is it that in these days of im- 
perialism there should be, even in an empire 
which shelters one-fourth of the human race, a 
whole community quite forgotten. 

Yet “forgotten empire” is much more than a 
mere phrase. There is pathos as well as glory 
in empire. The entire population of a lonely 
island in the Pacific, over which the British 
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ments. Their frankness, openness, and great 
good cheer are refreshing. The thrift and in- 
dustry of this class is one of the principal re- 
sources of the wealth of France. It was thanks 
to their savings that France was enabled to pay 
off so speedily the German war indemnity.— 
Catholic World Magazine. 


Literature. 
Tue Rise oF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
AmERIcA. By Sanford H. Cobb. New York: 


Macmillan.—“The purpose is to exhibit in proper 
historical sequence those influences and events 
which guided the American republics to their 
unique solution of the world-old problem of 
Church and State,— a solution so unique, so far- 
reaching, and so markedly diverse from European 
principles as to constitute the most striking con- 
tribution of America to the science of govern- 
ment,” (p. vii.) The purpose is well fulfilled, 
and the book is a distinct and honorable con- 
tribution to the ecclesiastical history of the 
United States. In a book covering so much 
debatable ground, experts in various depart- 
ments may criticise minor points. For ex- 
ample, it may be questioned whether sufficient 
attention has been paid to the Separatist precur- 
sors of New England Congregationalism. Cer- 
tainly, the roots of Edwards’ conception of the 
church (cf. p. 485) run back to Browne, Barrows, 
and Robinson, and it may be doubted whether 
the author’s exalted estimate of Roger Williams 
is not based upon his attitude toward the 
question immediately in review rather than 
upon a comprehensive survey of his conduct 
and character ; but these are trivial matters com- 
pared with'the solid worth of the book, which is 
indispensable to every student of American 
history, especially in its ecclesiastical relations. 


Tue TRUTH IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By 
H. E. Cushman. Boston: J. H. West Com- 
pany.—In The Truth in Christian Science, Dr. 
Cushman of Tufts College offers a serious 
consideration of one of the most noteworthy 
: movements in contemporary religion. Regard- 
ing it as a reaction from ecclesiasticism to in- 
dividualism, from materialism to idealism, at- 
tributing its physical cures to mental suggestion, 
and describing its fundamental philosophy as a 
phase of mysticism, he offers three criticisms of 
it as a philosophical system: it fails to account 
for the present world or for our mistaken be- 
lief in its reality; it falls short of mysticism at 
its highest by ascribing to God such human 
attributes as wisdom and love, while, lacking the 
mystic’s supreme conception of God, it never- 
theless has his dangerous error of slighting or 
ignoring mental and moral discriminations; and, 
finally, the system is self-destructive, since, were 
the belief true, no one could hold it if all ideas 
are illusions. The idea of this system must be 
pronounced illusory also; and, if a consistent 
believer in it were to arise, he would perforce 
seek suicide as the only way of escape from the 
web of illusion. The book is calm and candid ; 
but a Christian Scientist will smile indulgently 
at the criticisms, especially the third, which, 
indeed, is below the general level of the 
discussion. 


CHANTICLEER, A PASTORAL ROMANCE. By 
Violette Hall. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50— This idyl of outdoor life is 
properly dedicated “To the Jaded in Spirit,” who 
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ought to be the first to look through the door 
which it invitingly opens into peace and happi- 
ness. How many of “the jaded” have hope- 
lessly longed for just such a flight from the 
cares of housekeeping, the details of entertain- 
ing, the worry of servants! Roger and Mary 
return home from a delightful drive, only to 
find that during the afternoon their house has 
burned down, and that they are forced to take 
shelter for the night in the barn. With all their 
belongings destroyed, they felt “absolutely irre- 
sponsible and free,” and their burdens dropped. 
The opening chapter has a Stocktonian absurd- 
ity that does not prepare the reader for the 
truly sensible chapters that follow. They in- 
clude a good love-story, not over-emphasized, 
and a delicious contrast between the people who 
are free and those who are tied to their 
“things.” The middle of winter sees the experi- 
ment of simple living crowned with success. 
The author is right. Life is too good to be 
wasted in work that merely increases care and 
enjoyments that one does not enjoy. 


IN THE WORLD CELESTIAL. By T. A. Bland. 
Chicago: Bland & Co.—The author in an in- 
troduction, and also in a preface, claims to be a 
friend of the real narrator of the strange events 
here recorded. The person who had the spirit- 
ual experience of visiting the other world is 
said to be a well-known literary man, whose 
identity in the present volume is veiled under 
the name of Paul. We are not prepared to risk 
the slightest accusation of undue curiosity by 
making a guess, although the general reader 
will hardly refrain from recalling that Dr. Paul 
Carus, as editor of the Open Court, is a well- 
known literary man of Chicago, whose views 
might easily accord with those of this unknown 
Paul. While the book is highly spoken of by 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, Dr. Minot J. Savage, Mr. 
B. O. Flower, and others, it can have but slight 
interest to one who is not willing to accept the 
unsupported evidence of mediums, and their re- 
ports of scenes, etc., beheld in trance, conversa- 
tions of Spinoza, Zoroaster, Cuvier, and Dr. 
Franklin, and conditions prosaic enough to 
need very clear evidence that they do not be- 
long to the imagination of mortals rather than 
the actual communication of departed spirits, 


LirERARY Boston oF To-DAy. By Helen M. 
Winslow. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—Miss 
Winslow’s assurance that literature is not yet a 
bygone art in Boston, in spite of the general 
tendency of New York and Chicago criticism, 
has been made good in her literary “Who’s 
Who.” Beginning with Mrs. Howe, Col. Hig- 
ginson, Aldrich, and Dr. Hale, she runs in a 
pleasant, conversational way through the long 
list of living Boston authors, commenting in the 
friendliest spirit, and setting forth the individ- 
ual characteristics of her chosen writers with 
graphic personal touches. Not a touch of cap- 
tious criticism shades her honest attempt to 
make the literary Boston of to-day a reality to 
her readers. She seeks not to dispense bays, 
but to register the awards of others. Chiefly 
interesting are the accounts given of the 
younger or less-known writers, of whom less 
has yet been said in the public prints, such as 
Josephine Peabody and Beulah Dix. There are 
thirty-two photographs included, and a full index 
makes the book available for reference. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE. By 
C. H. Henderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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& Co.—The author describes himself as “an edu- 
cator with a turn for the practical,” and insists 
often upon the practicability of measures pro- 
posed; yet, totake but a single instance, the ideal 
of a university in every considerable town (p. 313) 
will hardly commend itself as either practicable 
or desirable. The approximations to the ideal 
made in certain Western States are profitable 
for discouragement. It is rather for principles 
than for programs that one will value the book, 
which might be described as an attempt, in the 
spirit of Ruskin, at the philosophy of education. 
“The social purpose is human wealth,” and edu- 
cation is simply the practical process by which 
the social purpose is to be realized. Hence it is 
a process covering the entire life—not twenty 
years out of seventy, nor five hours out of the 
twenty-four—of the whole man, Whatever may 
be said as to its particular theories, the book is 
on the side of Jofty thinking and simple, gener- 
ous living. ~ 


CaTcHWwoRDs OF CHEER. Compiled by 
Sara A. Hubbard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co.—This is a. book born out of the genuine 
experience of the power there is in great thoughts 
to refresh the soul. It has grown gradually 
through years of testing, instead of being put to- 
gether at haphazard, and thus each one of the 
three hundred and sixty-five selections has its 
own word of counsel or comfort. The central 
thought of the book is that indicated in Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s saying, “Man does notlive by 
bread alone, but also by catchwords’’; and this 
gives also the title. Mrs. Hubbard is a literary 
woman of Chicago, widely known for her talks 
about birds, as well as for her literary. reviews 
in the Dia/. The book ought to have an index, 
especially as a wide range of authors is repre- 
sented. Two or three mistakes have been made 
in names, which should be corrected in future 
editions. For instance, John C. Larned stands 
doubtless for John C. Learned, Hiram Carson 
for Hiram Corson, James Vilas Blake for 
James Vila Blake, and Beatrice Harriden for 
Beatrice Harraden. 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By B. M. 
Bacon. New York: Macmillan.—Adequate no- 
tice of this worthy little book would require 
more space than is at our present disposal. 
Primarily, it is an attempt to show that im- 
bedded in the so-called Sermon on the Mountisa 
formal deliberated discourse addressed by Jesus 
to an inner circle of his followers, and designed 
to set forth the new Torah in contrast with the 
old; but even in the body of the book, and espe- 
cially in the Appendices, the inquiry becomes far 
more comprehensive, being, in fact, nothing less 
than an endeavor to replace the superficial syn- 
thesis of the evangelists by one more accurate 
and intelligent,in which sayings of Jesus are given 
their proper historical setting. The book is one 
to be read, and then critically and carefully stud- 
ied. That its substance was given in a series of 
lectures before an adult Bible classin the United 
Church of New Haven is a fact of deep interest 
and hopeful augury for the future of Sunday- 
school instruction. 


RATAPLAN, A RoGUE ELEPHANT. By Ellen 
Velvin. Philadelphia: Hy. Altemus Company.— 
Among the great number of p»pular modern 
stories of animal life, these admirable tales will 
surely take a high place. Their simplicity, 
directness, and quick movement cannot fail to 
win the interest of children. The careful accu- 
racy of detail adds much to the value of the 
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stories in an educational sense, and the excellent 
colored illustrations make the volume a treasure 
in the home. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Vir Publishing Company of Philadelphia 
have added to their distinctive list of books one 
by Mrs. Emma F. Angell Drake, called Mater- 
nity without Suffering, which contains plain and 
simple advice regarding the food, exercise, and 
ago habits of prospective mothers, It is to 

commended because it discredits arbitrary 
and unusual methods of dieting, and recom- 
mends common sense as the best guide. Mrs. 
Drake speaks from twenty years of experience 
as a practising physician, and she is a wife and 
mother herself. 


In a small volume entitled Zhe Gordian 
Knot and published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., has endeavored 
to answer the doubts of those who hesitate to 


_accept his own views of religion and to present 


with logical clearness his reasons for faith in 
a personal God, a supernatural Bible, the Deity 
of Christ, and the life eternal. The book will 
appear convincing only to those who “believe” 
already. The character which the argument 
assumes at times may be judged by the alter- 
natives which Dr. Pierson considers valid; as, 
for instance, either the Bible is a fraud or a 
perfect, divine revelation; either Jesus was God 
or he touched “the summit of blasphemy, au- 
dacity, and atrocity.” 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bidelots for July, 
August, and September, have as many degrees 
of interest. That for July, “A Dream,” by 
William Morris, is another of his early writings 
that is doubtfully rescued from the obscurity of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magasine for 1856. It 
is one of those stories of “Maritime Bohemia,” 
as some one has aptly called the literature of no- 


where in particular. As Rossetti’s “Blessed | 


Damozel” was inspired by Poe’s “Raven,” so this 
apparently by Poe’s prose tales of gruesomeness 
and mystery. But Morris’s manner compared 
with Poe’s is “as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine.” The August number, “In 
Praise of Old Houses,” is by Vernon Lee, and is 
a beautiful treatment of a suggestive subject. 
It consoles us with the reflection that after we 
are dead we, too, shall become a part of the 
picture and poem of tender reminiscence. We 
are not so much less poetical than the earlier 
generations. The trouble with us is that we are 
still alive. The September number is Mr. J. W. 
Mackail’s noble appreciation of William Morris. 
It is a brief abstract of the writer’s excellent 
biography of Morris. It is much better in its 
treatment of Morris’s socialistic aspirations 
than in its treatment of his literary work. 


Literary Notes. 


The address on “Modern Philosophy and the 
Religious Life,” which Dr. William S. Morgan 
delivered at the Isles of Shoals meetings this 
summer, has been put in pamphlet form. Copies 
may be had from the author, Derby, Conn. 
Price ten cents. 


The October Delineator offers many valuable 
suggestions to women who would like employ- 
ment at home, an@ notes several instances in 
which a competence has been acquired by 
women who have followed such unusual lines of 
work as marking linen, sewing on skirt braids, 
making plum pudding, Saratoga chips, paper 
dolls, favors for weddings, etc. 


The Consolidated Cook Book, containing several 
recipes and helps for housekeepers, has been 
compiled from the works on Domestic Economy 
of Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Fannie Merrit Farmer, 
Janet McKenzie Hill, Adelaide Keen, and Helen 
Campbell. The Consolidated Cook Book will be 
sent free to any address on application to the 

blishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 

stamp is sent for postage. 
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Books Received. 


4 From Lee & S; hepard, Boston. 
The Little Girl Next Door. By Nina Rhoades. 80 cents. 
A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. 80 cents. 
Dorothy Dainty. By Amy Brooks. 80 cents. 
Tom Winstone, “Wide Awake.””. By Martha Janes. 80 


cents. 
The Story of Joan of Arc. For Boys and Girls, By 
Kate E. Carpenter. 80 cents. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Councils of Cresus. By Mary Knight Potter. $r.25. 
A Puritan Knight Errant. By Edith Robinson, $1.20. 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise. A Sequel to Beautiful Joe. By 
Marshall Saunders. $1.20. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. | 
The Pharaoh and the Priest. By Jeremiah Curtin. $1.50. 
Glimpses of California and the Missions. By Helen 
Hunt Jackson. $1.50. 
The Queen of Quelparte. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Champion. By Charles Egbert Craddock. $1.20. 
Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. 3.00. 
From the Merrymount Press, Boston. 
Four Addresses. By Henry Lee Higginson. 75 cents. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Heart of Christianity. By William Hayes Ward. 
25 cents. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Typhoon. By Joseph Conrad. $1.00, iS et 
He ian Life in Town and Country. By Luigi Villari. 

1.20. 
‘As Seen from the Ranks. By Charles E. Benton. $1.25. 
Fame fora Woman, By Cranstoun Metcalfe. $1.20. 
Industrial Conciliation, Report of the Conference of the 
National Civic Federation. $1.25. 

From Harber & Brothers, New York. 
Out of the West. By Elizabeth Higgins. $1.50. 
The Vultures. By Henry Seton Merriman. $1.50. 
Outdoorland. By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. 

From Doubleday, Page & Co, New York. 

Belshazzar. By William Stearns Davis. $1.50. 

From A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Catchwords of Cheer. Compiled by Sara A. Hubbard, 
On Fortune’s Road. By Will Payne. $1.50. 


Unitarian Year Book 


2 FOR 1902 2 
IS JUST ISSUED 


and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members of the 
Association, together with information re- 
garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa, 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. — 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street, = . = 


The Poet-vision; 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Boston, ‘272 Congress Street -~ 5 = 
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THE RELIGIOUS GAINS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 132 


The great scientific doctrines of the century 
inspire deeper reverence for God’s universe, 
and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT 
By Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 133 


“As we really come to live and move and have 
our being in God, we shall come to know that 
to child and Father there is one life in each 
and in both.” 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE 
RELIGION OF TO-DAY _ 


By Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 


4th Series. No. 134 


“He stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires 
by his example. He commands by his teaching. 
He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New Vork. 


-.. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
Looking at Life through 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
Boston 
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For the Christian Register, 


The School-boy. 


BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 


Is this the lad of last July, 
Who comes to meet me now so spry? 


He’s donneda collar and clean shirt, 
He’s soiled no longer now with dirt! 


Instead of fishing pole and bait 
He carries— what is that?—a slate! 


He’s covered his brown legs and feet 
With shoes and stockings new and neat! 


His hair is combed no more awry, 
As when I saw him in July! 


He’s changed from a vacation boy 
To some young school-ma’am’s tease — or joy! 
For the Christian Register. 


Doing a Kindness. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


“You will only be doing a kindness, children,” 
said Aunt Hannah, ‘‘if you will go to the village 
for me and leave cook’s list of things at the 
grocer’s, and tell the dressmaker to send my 
dress to-morrow, and just leave this basket at 
the Haynes’s as you go by and tell them I’m 
much obliged. Oh, and don’t forget to get 
those quinine pills at the drug store. Remem- 
ber, there are four things; and, when you come 
home, you can have luncheon by yourselves and 
order just what you like for dessert. Iam going 
to Mrs. Hollingsworth’s breakfast, you know.” 

Bess and Bobby trudged down the path to 
the gate, Bess swinging the basket, while Bobby 
whistled and wondered why people call a twelve 
o’clock meal a breakfast if they have company 
and a luncheon if they don’t. 

“Queer, how things turn out, isn’t it?” mur. 
mured Bess, meditatively. ‘We meant to climb 
Bluenose to-day, and here we are doing errands 
as usual. I can’t help wishing that ‘doing a 
kindness’ were a little more amusing.” 

“Yes,” grumbled Bobby, though his good- 
natured smile contradicted the tone, “‘or if there 
were only some variety to it.” 

They were anything but a disconsolate couple, 
however, as they swung into a steady trot after 
leaving the basket and the message. Nor were 
they long in the village. “Cheer up,” said 
Bobby, as they started homeward. “We've got 
time enough to go round by the brook and 
build up our harbor.” 

So they turned into a lane that led under 
shady trees. At the further end, not far from 
the sloping, stone-bestrewn edges of the brook, 
stood what Bess declared afterward was the 
last thing she expected to see, a small hurdy- 
gurdy, somehow oddly out of place. 

“Hi, don’t touch my things!” came a voice 
from under the willows, and, turning again, Bess 
and Bobby saw a small, dark-eyed, thin-faced 
boy sitting on a big stone by the brook with 
one foot in the water. He smiled pleasantly, in 
spite of his imperative tone, as he caught their 
wondering look. 

“What’s the matter with your foot?” asked 
Bobby, not sorry to see a boy of his own age; 
and Bess seated herself on the tumbling stone 
wall where she could hear the answer. 

“Cut it,’ the boy replied briefly; but you 
would have known he was not sorry to have 
somebody speak to him, as he took the foot 
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from the water, showing an ugly wound that 
made Bobby whistle and Bess shudder. 

Their evident sympathy led the boy to further 
explanation. “I went. over the stone wall to 
get some apples, for I was hungry; and, when I 
came back, one of the rocks fell on my foot. 
It’s getting better now, and I could tie it up 
pretty soon if I only had some rags.” 

“We'll get you some rags,” volunteered 
Bobby; and Bess added: “And something to 
eat, too. Bobby, let’s have our luncheon out 
here, and call it a party.” The boy smiled and 
showed his white teeth, but said nothing. 

“You go get the things, Bess, there’s a dear,” 
said Bobby, coaxingly. 

“All right, I will,” said Bess, jumping down. 
“JT suppose we couldn’t play a tune on your 
hand-organ first, could we?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Wait till I get my foot tied up,” said the boy, 
cautiously; ‘and then I'll show you how it goes.” 

So Bess skipped off, quite excited by the 
“adventure,” as she called it. Bess dearly loved 
adventures. While she was gone, the little fel- 
low told Bobby his story. His name was Pietro. 
— You can call it Peter, if you want to,” he 
said with another quiet smile,—and he had come 
up from the city with his father a few days 
before, intending to travel through some of the 
country towns where hurdy-gurdies were more 
of a novelty than in the city, and incidentally 
have a little change from the dusty city streets. 
“It’s my vacation now; and my father, he 
wanted to see the hills,” he added with a touch 
of pathos which was not lost on Bobby. The 
father had been ill for several days in the ad- 
joining town, and the boy was trying to earn 
money enough to buy railroad tickets to take 
them back to the city. 

“Guess not much money this trip,” he said 
ruefully, looking at his foot. 

When Bess came back with a good luncheon 
for the three, she brought also something that 
she hid under her apron and made Bobby guess 
what it was. When he found it was nothing 
good to eat, and said rather impatiently that he 
didn’t care what it was, anyhow, she brought out 
a shining tambourine. 

“It’s the one I had for our theatricals last 
spring,” she explained to Pietro. “I always 
wanted to see how it would go with a hand- 
organ. Do up his foot first, Bobby. It makes 
me feel queer.” And she drew out a tightly 
rolled bandage, such as Aunt Hannah kept al- 
ways ready in her emergency closet. The boy, 
scorning help, gratefully bound and tied up his 
injured foot. 

When Bobby had told Bess Pietro’s story and 
the three were comfortably eating sandwiches 
together, Bobby was struck with an idea. 

“Bess,” he said, with sudden emphasis and 
fairly stammering in his eagerness, “I know 
how you can get your wish.” 

“What wish?’ and Bess stared. 

“Why, to have some fun doing a kindness, 
don’t you know? Let’s go and earn Peter’s 
money for him. I'll play the hand-organ, and 
you can jump round with the tambourine and 
collect the pennies, don't you see?” 

“I'd Jove to,” declared Bess, with approving 
delight; but Pietro looked solemn, and began to 
remonstrate. 

“Oh, Alease let us,” begged Bess, losing all her 
appetite in the excitement. ‘See, we'll hire 
your organ for an hour. I’ve got ten cents, 
and Bobby must have five, haven’t you, Bobby; 
and you can have every cent we make.” 
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“You don’t think we’d steal the thing, anyway, 
do you?” asked Bobby, indignantly; and that 
settled it. It was not hard to persuade Pietro, 
anxious as he was about his father and painful 
as his foot proved to be when he tried to walk 
onit. Then another bright idea struck Bess :— 

“Bobby, I’m going back to the house again 
and put on my Spanish Gypsy dress that I wore 
in the play. It goes with the tambourine, and 
we'll make more money, you see.” 

“Good for you, Bess,” exclaimed Bobby, heart- 
ily. ‘We'll capture the ducats.” 

Half an hour brought Bess back, and Bobby 
howled with satisfaction, while even Pietro 
smiled in admiration of the gay skirt, the white 
puffed sleeves, and the black velvet bodice with 
its chains of coins. 

Half an hour later the guests at Madam Hol- 
lingsworth’s breakfast were still sitting at the 
little tables under the great elms on the upper 
terrace, when some one, glancing down the 
winding avenue, saw the children coming.’ 
Bobby pushed the hurdy-gurdy, his face red 
with exertion, while a brilliant little figure, in 
scarlet and black, skipped beside him, now 
and then thumping her tambourine rapturously. 
Then everybody looked. 

“Oh, the dears,” exclaimed Aunt Hannah. 
“Little Italians, probably! I wish Bess and 
Bobby could see them.” And her near-sighted 
eyes blinked in the sunshine, looking at them. 
The breakfast was really at an end, and Madam 
Hollingsworth was grateful for the diversion. 

Bess felt suddenly shy; but Bobby struck up 
a gay tune on the hurdy-gurdy, and so she flut- 
tered the tambourine in time and took’ little 
dancing steps, keeping up her courage by saying 
to herself: “This is doing a kindness. Oh, yes, 
this is doing a kindness. Aunt Hannah can’t 
scold.” 

“Now’s your time, Bess. Give them the 
cachuca, quick. If this old organ would only 
play it! Never mind, I’ll whistle.” 

Bess gasped, but struck bravely into her 
steps, rattling her tambourine in place of the 
castanets. The smooth stone pavement of the 
lower terrace made dancing easy, though the 
space was circumscribed, and her rubber-soled 
tennis shoes twinkled as gayly as ever her high- 
heeled, rosetted dancing slippers had done. 
Before the dance was half over, Bobby ceased 
whistling and struck up “Down the Street” on 
the hurdy-gurdy, bringing Bess to a sudden 
stop. 

“That’s enough,” he whispered, grinding away 
for dear life. “Go get your money before you 
give them the rest of it. Hold up your tam- 
bourine.” 

Bess had gone too fai to retreat. Madam 
Hollingsworth met her at the head of the steps, 
recognizing her of course at once. She had a 
five-dollar bill in her hand; but, before Bess 
would take it, she explained as hurriedly as 
possible. 

“I am grateful for your entertainment of my 
guests,” said Madam Hollingsworth, graciously, 
and Bess took the money as naturally as it 
was given. Poor Aunt Hannah was so shocked 
that, as she said afterwards, it was lucky she 
had enjoyed the breakfast first. She relented, 
however, as the ladies praised the dancing, and 
listened with interest to the story of the poor 
little fellow whose organ they had hired for the 
hour. eee 

When Bess arid Bobby went back to Pietro, 
they carried with them a sum of money suffi- 
cient to buy the railroad tickets two or three 
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times over. More than that, Madam Hollings- 
worth asked James to harness a horse into the 
farm wagon, big enough to carry two hurdy 
gurdies, if necessary; and Bess and Bobby not 
only had a ride back to the brook, but little 
Pietro was spared the long walk to town. 

“For once in our lives, at least,’? said Bess 
impressively, as the two walked quietly home 
together after seeing Pietro started in the 
wagon, happy over his good fortune,—“for once, 
it was more than interesting, it was positively 
exciting to do a kindness.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bobby, sagely; “but we wouldn’t 
have had the chance if we hadn’t done the 
other kind of kindness first.” 

Pietro always said that day was the beginning 
of good fortune for him and his father. 


A Little Digger of Weeds. 


“Ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety-seven,” counted 
Marian, with along sigh. “Three more to make 
a hundred!” 

Little Marian in her gingham slip gown, armed 
with a strong kitchen knife, was digging out dan- 
delions for two cents a hundred. It was in the 
little green plot between the walk and the curb- 
ing. She had it free from weeds now, and she 
was to dig nowhere else. She had dug out some 
with the knife, and some with her sturdy little 
fingers, lying flat on the ground. The little 
strip had been kept so well mowed that the dan- 
delions grew very low and close in among the 
short grass and were not easy to take out. She 
would have liked to go over and dig in the 
school-yard across the way, for there the dande- 
lions were big and strong, each one crowned 
with fluffy blossoms; but she had been told to 
do her digging in that small green plot, so there 
she stayed. - 

“Oh, ninety-eight,” cried Marian, spying out a 
stunted bit of a plant that fairly hugged the 
ground. “But,dearme! I don’t believe there’s 
another one.” 

Still, after a long search, she did discover an- 
other tiny mite growing almost under the edge 
of the sidewalk. 

“Ninety-nine! Now, if I could get just one 
more!” sighed Marian, examining the grass with 
an anxious eye. ‘Who'd ever s’pose that dan- 
delions would go and sow just ninety-nine of 
themselves, and then stop short?” 

“Hello!” said Johnny Briggs, stopping short 
at sight of the little figure lying on the ground. 
“What's the matter with you ?” 

Johnny Briggs was a new boy just moved into 
their block. 

Marian told him. “And I don’t s’pose I'll 
ever get that two cents,” she said, “though I 
lack only one; but there isn’t a single one 
more!” 

“Does your mother always count things?” 
asked Johnny. 

“No,” said the little girl. “She just asks how 
many, and I tell her.” 

“Then it’s easy enough,” said Johnny. ‘She'd 
be sure, just looking at them, that there must be 
as many as a hundred!” 

“Johnny Briggs!” 

“Anyway,” suggested Johnny, red spots com- 
ing into his cheeks, “how do you know you 
didn’t make a mistake when you counted ?” 

“J know I didn’t,” said Marian. “I counted 
’em nine times.” 

“See here, wait a minute!” said Johnny ; and 
away he darted across the street. 

“There!” cried he, returning with a dande- 
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lion plant and tossing it into Marian’s basket. 
“Now you are all right.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Marian, shaking her curly 
head. “Johnny Briggs, I think you’re a hind 
boy; but I guess you’re not hovest! If you're 
going to live in our block, I hope you'll be 
honest. You see we’re trying to make our 
block the nicést block in this street. That’s 
why mamma and I are digging out our weeds. 

“I’m pretty honest,” said Johnny, who was 
also pretty red. “And say,” he called back at 
the gate, “I s’pose, maybe, every time I see a 
dandelion I'll think about keeping the block 
nice !” 

Little Marian sat on the ground a few min- 
utes longer, thinking about Johnny Briggs. “I 
guess he’ll be a nice boy to have in the block,” 
she thought. She liked very much what he 
had said at the gate. 

When Marian carried her pan of weeds to 
her mother, she said, “Mamma, there’s only 
ninety-nine in ¢4#s hundred; but there isn’t one 
left to dig. Couldn’t I do something else to 
make up for that other dandelion?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, smiling. “You may 
run and wash my only little girl’s hands for me, 
and then bring me my purse.”—Carroll Watson 
Rankin, in Little Folks. 


Prissy and her Bell. 


The house on the corner had been vacant a 
long time, and now some new tenants were mov- 
ing in. Elsie Manning from the sitting-room 
window of the next house watched the furniture 
as it was carried in, in hopes to see some sign of 
a little girl in the family. 

“Tf there is one, there’ll be a small chair or a 
doll-carriage or something,” she told her mother; 
but no such articles appeared, and Elsie was 
disappointed. She longed for a little next-door 
neighbor. 

The day after the new neighbors came Elsie 
was attracted to the window by the sound of a 
bell. She heard it several times; and, finally, 
she saw a lady on the porch of the corner house 
with a dinner-bell in her hand, As days went 
by, the bell-ringing grew to be a regular sound; 
but nobody could imagine what it was for. 
Elsie was especially puzzled; and, when her 
mother went to call on the strangers, she begged 
her, if possible, to find out about the bell. 

When Mrs. Manning returned, Elsie was ready 
with questions, 

“Yes,” said her mother, smiling, “the secret 
is out. The bell is for their cat,—Prissy, her 
name is. They say that, whenever they want 
her, they go to the door and ring the bell; and 
she always stays within sound of the bell, and 
comes as soon as she is called. It is strange, 
isn’t it, that a cat should be so prompt in 
obedience ?” 

Elsie said “Yes,” very soberly. She was 
wondering if her mother was thinking of the 
many times that she had been called home from 
Bertha’s or even from play upstairs, and she 
had lingered for “just a minute longer,” until 
the summons had been forgotten. Only the day 
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before she had missed a pleasant walk with her 
uncle because she had not started at once when 
she was called. 

The next time that Elsie heard the bell, how- 
ever, she thought about it again; and, running 
to the window, she saw the handsome Prissy 
climb the back fence and scamper across the 
back yard toward the house and through the 
door which the cook held open. It was not fear 
that made her run so promptly. 

“I’m not going to let a cat mind better than 
I do,” said Elsie to herself; and the day after, 
when she heard her father calling her from the 
library, she ran at once to see what was wanted, 
although she was right in the middle of a most 
interesting play. If her father was happily sur- 
prised, he said nothing at the time. 

Perhaps it would not have been so easy for 
her always to remember if it had not been for 
Prissy’s reminding bell; but that daily ‘“ding- 
dong! ding-dong!” never failed to keep the 
subject in mind, and Elsie came to run so 
promptly at every summons that Mrs. Manning 
said smilingly,— 

“I think Prissy is a pretty good teacher.” 

Elsie laughed. “Yes, mamma,” she agreed, 
“T think she is; for I don’t know as I should 
ever have learned to come quick when I was 
called if it hadn’t been for Prissy and her 
bell.” 

Elsie did not know that Prissy, like people, 
had to learn a lesson before she could teach it. 
She had not lost a walk with her uncle, but the 
loss was much greater in her opinion, She lost 
a dinner!—Caroline Wheaton, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 


A Wonderful Cow. 


A little four-year-old was taken on a visit to 
grandmammain the country. There, for the first 
time, he had a near view of a cow. He would 
stand and look on while the man milked, and 
ask all manner of questions. In this way he 
learned that the long crooked branches on the 
cow’s head were called horns. Now the little 
fellow knew of only one kind of horn; and a 
few days after obtaining this information, hear- 
ing a strange kind of bellowing noise in the 
yard, he ran out to ascertain its cause. In a 
few minutes he returned, with wonder and de- 
light depicted on his countenance, exclaiming : 
“Mamma, mamma! Oh, do come out here! 
The cow’s blowing her horns !”— Watchman. 
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Good News. 
In Him We Live. 


Father! I bless thy name that I do live, 
And in each motion am made rich with thee ; 
That, when a glance is all that I can give, 
It is a kingdom’s wealth that I can see. 
This stately body cannot move, save I 

Will to its nobleness my little bring; 

My voice its measured cadence will not try, 
Save I with every note consent to sing; 

I cannot raise my hands to hurt or bless, 
But I with every action must conspire ; 

To show me there how little I possess, 
And yet that little more than I desire. 

May each new act my new allegiance prove, 
Till in thy perfect love I ever liveand move. 


— Fones Very. 


Why and Where. 


When I had the pleasure and honor of serv- 
ing as a chaplain at Harvard College, seven 
years ago, one of the most interesting duties 
and pleasures of my position led me to conver- 
sations with spirited young men as to the choice 
of their calling in life. Two or three hundred 
Seniors graduated every year; and, to speak 
roughly, half of them had as little definite pur- 
pose as to the voyage of life as they had had four 
years before when they came up to be examined, 
and were changed from school-boys into rollick- 
ing Freshmen. 

I remember a rebuke which I got one day, 
which I did not deserve, but which came to me 
because I had not really understood the question 
of a young fellow who called upon me. I had 
thought from his question that he merely 
wanted some advice in detail as to his next 
year’s work, and had answered him accordingly. 
But he said to me, almost indignantly, “Why, 
Dr. Hale, a fellow wants to be of some use,” 
recalling me. thus to the wider fields which he 
supposed I had forgotten. 

I am to-day recalling the memory of a hun- 
dred such conversations because I have received 
from the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction their curious inquiries as to the 
motives which, in our time, set so many men 
and women at work in efforts to rectify the 
social order. Practically, these questions ask 
John and Jane and Stephen and all the other 
readers of these lines why they want to lift up 
those who have fallen down, and what gave 
them the first impulse in this direction. 

I suppose it is twenty-five years since I re- 
ceived a note from a distinguished teacher in a 
prosperous Western city, who reminded me 
that, as I knew, he had intended to devote him- 
self to his honorable profession of a school- 
teacher for his life. He had therefore been at 
work in the prosperous town where he lived, at 
the head, I think, of their high school. But, as 
he said, with charming frankness, his first inter- 
est in that city was in its intimacies with its 
young men. How should these good fellows, 
clean and pure as babies, well-minded, temper- 
ate, and strong,—how should they be saved from 
the devil? How could he keep them from 
sitting on barrels and throwing corks at each 
other of an evening? He had highly deter- 
mined that the master of a high school could 
not do this as well as the minister of the church. 
He had highly determined that with the church 
“behind him” he could do more for these young 
men than he could as the most accomplished 
teacher who best understood that mysterious 
distinction between the optative and subjunc- 
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tive; and so he became a leader of men in 
charge of an important church, where he is now 
a minister. 

When I was at Cambridge and sounded these 


| fine fellows who came to me for advice, without 


a single exception, they said something like 
this: “We do not know what to preach, we 
have nothing to say, we would rather take ad- 
vice from others than to give it to them; but we 
want to be of use. Can you show us some 
place in which we can earn a crust of bread and 
a bed to lie upon at night, and be of some use 
among people who are poor and suffering?” I 
think I could write down the names of fifty 
men who have said this to me, in one way or 
another. 

Now what I observe is this: that Andover, 
New Haven, Princeton, and even our dear 
Cambridge and Meadville seem to feel a certain 
surprise that they have not so many young men 
coming to the theological schools as they had 
thirty years ago. But, unless I am mistaken by 
looking through the keyhole of a somewhat 
exceptional position, there are more than ever 
young men and young women who want to be 
of use. Such young people, for instance, would 
gladly go to the wharf at East Boston and wel- 
come the widow whose husband died and was 
buried on his passage, and take her and her six 
children to some place where she could rest 
that night, and then find out where the Lord 
God wanted her while those children were 
growing up to manhood and womanhood. Such 
young men or young women are quite willing, if 
I tell them that at the children’s ward at the 
City Hospital there are five or six boys and girls 
with broken arms or broken legs to whom the 
day seems very long, to go and cut out paper 
dolls for them, or to read “Cinderella” and 
“Hop-o’-my-Thumb”. to them,—glad to be of 
use, indeed. I said to such a youngster once, 
“Go over to Charlestown and find where this 
woman lives, and get at the whole story about 
the pawning of her bedstead and her furniture. 
Go and say thus and so to the pawn-broker, and 
tell him he shall be in the House of Correction 
if he does not do the right thing; and do not 
see me until you can tell me that God’s justice 
has been done in this business.” The boy was 
as green as grass to whom I said this. He did 
not know a pawn-broker from a teacher of 
thorough-bass, but he came to me the next day 
and told me that the bedstead and the bureaus 
were free. 

My own private opinion is that, since the year 
33 of the Christian era, there never was a time 
when young men and young women were so 
eager to be of use as they are in this time. My 
own feeling, which is the feeling of a very 
ignorant person, is that at Andover, at Prince- 
ton, at New Haven and Meadville, and at Cam- 
bridge, men learn a great deal that is very 
valuable about evolution and the correlation of 
forces and protoplasm and the origin of life, 
but that those who are there are hankering all 
the time to find out how they can be of use, I 
know, on the other hand, that I have sat with 
awe at the feet of youngsters, who had seemed 
to me dull, when they explained to me the ups 
and downs, the why and the because, of life in 
aback attic of number 99 Skaneateles Street. 
This is to say, in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it happens that the good God hides 
some things’ from the wise and prudent and 
reveals them unto babes. : 

Returning one day from an “Autumnal Con- 


‘ference of Unitarian Christians” with our dear 
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friend Dr. Gannett, we passed through State 
Street, just below the old State House, at 
about one o’clock. The Boston people of 
to-day would hardly know what I meant if I 
said that the street was crowded with mer- 
chants, or that everybody was “on ’change.” 
With all his impetuosity Dr. Gannett cried out, 
as he pointed into the crowd, “Oh, I would 
give that hand if I knew just what those men 
are thinking of now!” 

I have always remembered the ejaculation, 
because it reveals—deeply down—the need of 
every man who wants to help his fellows in any 
form of ministry. He must put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. If he means to bear his 
brother’s burdens, he must learn somewhere 
what those burdens are. To a very consider- 
able extent he must be a man of affairs. No 
information, no experience, prove useless to 
him. Dr. Lothrop used to say that the first 
time he felt any satisfaction or confidence 
in success—in the central business of turn- 
ing a sinner from his ways—was on an occasion 
when the first service he rendered to the sinner 
was good advice in setting his horse’s shoe. 

In these anecdotes and suggestions the moral 
is this, which I propose to write to the general 
secretary of the National Association of Char- 
ities and Correction. There are some people 
who, when they see a head, like to hit it; when 
they hear a question, they like to answer it; 
where there is a Gordian knot, they like to cut 
it. They make many mistakes, but it is so 
much better to try to do a thing than to wait 
while somebody else finds out the best.way to 
do it that these people swing into line. They 
are not perfect in the manual, but they make 
much more trouble to Satan than some people 
who are. Somebody asked Gen. Grant how 
long it took to make a light infantry man. 
Grant said, ‘‘About half an hour.” This answer 
would have stunned a martinet in military dis- 
cipline; but, when Grant took over the earth- 
works at Fort Donelson recruits from Illinois 
who had never seen a musket four days before, 
he showed that he had some foundation for his 
assertion. Epwarp E, HAte. 


Correspondence. 


“In our regrets for the explosion of the 
powder at Fort Winthrop we ought to recollect 
that the powder which exploded seems to have 
done exactly what it was made for. Whoever 
made the powder, whoever bought it, and who- 
ever put it in this unsafe storehouse meant that 
it should kill as many people as possible. 
it has done. It has killed three people and 
nobody knows how many more. Speaking very 
seriously, this may be regarded as a case of 
manslaughter. Nobody had any malice against 
the men who have thus been taken away from 
their families. And if a Spanish frigate had 
attacked these two forts of ours, and this very 
powder had killed three men on board the ship 
why there would have been no malice. And 
the Spanish sailors would have been as inno- 
cent of malice against us as were the East 
Boston mechanics who were killed on the 
7th of September.” 


The German emperor has publicly expressed a 
lively interest in the movement for furthering 
temperance reform by transferring the owner- 
ship of public houses from private ownership to 
disinterested companies, after the Scandinavian 
or the English plan; and his powerful indorse- 
ment may get for the experiment a fair trial in 
Germany. , 
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Antioch College. 


Prof. Stephen F. Weston, A.M., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has accepted the position of Dean 
of Antioch College and Professor of Philosophy 
and Political Science, and will enter upon the 
duties of his office on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1902. Prof. Weston is a man of ripe 
scholarship, large experience in education, and 
of great strength of character. He was gradu- 
ated from Antioch College in 1879, took a post- 
graduate course in Michigan University for two 
years, making a specialty of philosophy and 
ethics, pursuing at the same time courses in 
political science. After leaving Michigan Uni- 
versity, he taught in a private school in Phila- 
delphia for a few years, and then entered the 
School of Political Science at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Hewas connected with the 


first year taking advanced courses 
in political science, during the sec- 
ond year holding a fellowship in the 
same subject, and during the remain- 
ing two years he was an assistant in 
the Department of Economics. 
Prof. Weston was called to a posi- 
tion of Professor of Political and 
Social Science at the Western Re- 
serve College some six years ago, 
which position he has held until the 
present time. It is safe to say that 
in the departments which he has 
made a specialty—both at Michi- 
gan University and at Columbia 
University—there are few men hold- 
ing the position of president of a 
college who are better prepared to 
teach these subjects. 

Prof. Weston has also had good 
experience as an executive school 
officer in Philadelphia, in New York, 
and in the Glenmore Summer School 
in the Adirondacks. As dean of 
the Glenmore School, founded by 
the late Thomas Davidson, he has 
had associated with him on the 
faculty of the school the Hon. 
William T. Harris, LL.D., chief of 
the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Prof. J. Clark Murray, D.D., 
F.R.S.C., of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
Earl Barnes, M.S., of Philadelphia; 
Prof. Alfred L. Jones, Ph.D., of 
Columbia University; Prof. William 
A. Neilson, Ph.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and other distinguished 
scholars. Hon. William T. Harris of Wash- 
ington and Prof. E. R. Seligman of Columbia 
University have especially commended Prof. 
Weston as a scholar and school officer. 

Prof. Weston’s associations, ever since he 
left Antioch, have been with the foremost 
thinkers in this country. He is a nephew of 
Prof. J. B. Weston, D.D., for many years a 
member of the faculty of Antioch College, and 
now a much respected member of the board of 
trustees. Prof. Stephen Weston has a deep 
love for Antioch College, is familiar with the 
history of the institution, and understands well 
the country from which Antioch draws the 
larger number of her students. 

Over fifty candidates were under considera- 
tion for the position of dean of the college, 
among them graduates of our leading universi- 
ties and men of experience in colleges and 
normal schools, 
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Mrs. Weston is a very capable woman, digni- 
fied in bearing, attractive in character, and 
calculated to exert an excelent influence in the 
college and community. Prof. Weston will 
proceed at once to Yellow Springs. 


Rev. Fred V. Hawley- 


After the trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School had elected to its presidency the 


former secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 


ference, Rev. Fred V. Hawley was unanimously 
chosen as secretary of that organization. Mr. 
Hawley was born near Lansing, Mich., Nov. 2, 
1862. His high school, college, and theological 
courses were all taken in his native State; and 
he was ordained to the ministry of the Baptist 
denomination July 14, 1891. He was settled 


September Ist of the same year as pastor of the 
Baptist church in’ Brooklyn, Mich. While this 
church grew and prospered under his leader- 
ship, he felt more and more the limitations of 
his sect and the hindrance of the coming of that 
kingdom of love and human brotherhood for 
which he longed and labored, by the sectarian 
prejudices and consequent rivalries of Christian 
denominations. : 

On March 19, 1893, he publicly withdrew his 
allegiance to the Baptist denomination, and 
went out, like Abraham, “not knowing whither,” 
but only to be true to the voice of reason 
speaking in his soul. Some of his fellow- 
townsmen gathered about him, saying: “ We 
want to hear more of this, Some of our friends 
who are not present would like to hear these 
views. Will you not preach in a public hall 
next Sunday?” The service was arranged for 
at an hour that would not interfere with the 
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other church services, and the people filled the 
hall to overflowing. At the close of this service 
they said: “We want to hear more. Why not 
preach in the Opera House next Sunday?” The 
service was announced, and the Opera House 
filled with enthusiastic hearers. The next ques- 
tion was, “Why not organize a church on these 
lines?” A church was then organized, called 
The People’s Church, which tried to unite 
people not in a common creed or belief, but 
rather in a common purpose to help each other 
make the most of life and live it beautifully. In 
two years Mr. Hawley had established an after- 
noon service at a village eight miles distant, 
where another People’s Church was organized 
and a fine brick edifice dedicated in August 
1897. The same year Mr. Hawley received a 
call to the First Unitarian Church of Jackson, 
Mich. This call was accepted, and 
his ministry in the new field was 
happy and prosperous. In 1898 
and 1899 he was requested by the 
citizens of Jackson to give a series 
of Sunday evening lectures in the 
new Opera House. This building 
held over fifteen hundred people, 
and was always filled to overflow- 
ing. Often five or six hundred 
people were turned away, unable to 
get inside the doors. . 

In November, 1900, Mr. Hawley 
began his work with the Church of 
the Messiah in Louisville, Ky. Be- 
ginning with a very small congrega- 
tion, his hearers increased from 
Sunday to Sunday; and during the 
last year that large old church has 
been well filled with interested 
hearers, and more than jfifty names 
have been added to the church roll. 
Mr. Hawley has left a devoted 
church at Louisville to become the 
secretary of the conference, because 
he believes in its work and desires 
to extend it. He enters the new 
field assured of the confidence and 
co-operation of all his fellow- 
workers. 


An Appeal. 


The Morgan Memorial, having 
entered its new building on Shaw- 
mut Avenue and Corning Street, is 
actively at work among the poor 
and depressed elements in that part 
of the city. Never before has it 
been so well equipped for its work. Never has 
that work assumed such large proportions or 
made such exacting demands upon its friends, 
The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, the 
Methodist body, and others interested have 
done what they could; but there is a limit even 
to their generous ability. 

At present the Morgan Memorial needs two 
pianos for the musical part of its service. 
One of these, for its Children’s Church, is ur- 
gently required. 

Will not some generous friend help these 
earnest toilers for humanity by the gift of such 
an instrument? Because of lack of space, it 
must be an upright. It may be second-hand, 
but should be in good condition for daily 
use, and it will do good service. The writer 
will gladly mediate the gift, and be grateful for 
the opportunity. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
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Mr. Sunderland on India. 


BY REV. HERBERT MOTT. 


I ask, in the name of justice, for a little space 
in which to answer Mr. Sunderland’s indictment 
of the polity of the people of England in 
India. 

In the Register of September 11 Mr. Sunder- 
land quotes a number of statements which we 
must assume he himself indorses, for he adds 
a commentary that deepens and darkens the 
accusations they contain. 

These accusations are of a very grave charac- 
ter. The people of England, who are directly 
responsible for the government of India, are 
charged with gross and prolonged injustice, and 
with the deliberate maintenance of a system 
which promotes poverty and famine. 

It is clear that, unless these things can be 
proved, a great wrong has been done to a 
Christian and a kindred people. 

There is one fact which, I think, should alone 
be sufficient to convince most of us that there 
cannot be serious injustice perpetrated by the 
British in India,—the fact, namely, that every- 
one who chooses may criticise the government 
to his heart’s content. 

It will be evident, to practical men, that, were 
the people of England conscious of the frightful 
tyrannies of which Mr. Sunderland accuses 
them, such liberty would not fora moment be 
permitted. 

1. It is charged that famines are more fre- 
quent and more severe than in old times. 

This well-worn fallacy has been carefully 
examined and completely refuted by the pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale University (E. W. 
Hopkins), in his book “India, Old and New.” 

2. It is charged that irrigation is neglected; 
yet what previous government in India has 
done a tenth part as much in this direction? 
Of course, much remains to be done; but 
Britons, though Mr. Sunderland would seem 
to think them devils, are, in reality, merely 
men with limited powers. 

3. It is charged that England imposes heavy 
taxes. If Mr. Sunderland will refer to the 
tables in the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s great 
work, “The Indian Empire,” he will see that 
they are far lighter than those imposed by the 
Mughals, who preceded the British; and for 
this lighter taxation the people obtain a vast 
number of benefits before unknown. Undoubt- 
edly, the people of India are poor; but they have 
always been poor. Now, for the first time in their 
history, they are being slowly lifted to a better 
state of things. 

4. The most groundless charge of all, as it 
seems to me, is that England drains India of its 
wealth. 

Money goes from India to England as interest 
on capital lent for public works; but this capi- 
tal is borrowed by India at a lower rate of inter- 
est than any other Asiatic country can borrow 
it, and the works which it makes possible, in- 
stead of impoverishing, enrich India. 

Money goes from India to England for sa/a- 
ries. The Indian civil service is the most bighly 
paid in the world, and for that very reason it is 
probably the most economical. Surely, Mr. 
Sunderland does not believe that second-rate 
men at low salaries make a cheap government. 

As for the British garrison, in proportion to 
the number of: people it has to protect, it is a 
considerably smaller military force than we 
consider it necessary to maintain in the United 
States. 
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The government of India has many short- 
comings, and it cannot work miracles; but along 
list of writers ot repute, German, French, Amer- 
ican,—as, for instance, Prof. Haeckel in “Natur- 
alist in Ceylon,” André Chevrillon in “In India,” 
Bishop Brooks in “Letters of Travel,” Rev. Fran- 
cis Tiffany in “This Goodly Frame, the Earth,”— 


bear striking testimony to the high state of its | 


efficiency and the justice and humanity of its 
aims. 

The books from which Mr. Sunderland quotes 
are, it is true, by well-known writers; but they 
are well known as passionate partisans, with 
plenty of good intentions, but no good sense. 

Nasuva, N.H. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9. There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Brown, Day, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Long, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the months of June, July, and August :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand June 1, 1902 seer eee $28,196.62 
Bequest of Miss Abby L. Sracikaecer Billerica, ine ek 
established as a fund bearing her name. 
Benue of Henry W. Maxwell of New 

York, N.Y., Gee as a fund as 

mer name.. 
Asheville, N. Ce ‘church, te be held” for. the 
benefit of that church.. vee 
General paves nena, cet received for re. 
investment . ete tees cers eve 
Temporary investn ived from 
this account..... 
Investment Genera 
on this SERS 


1,000.00 


5,000.00 


62.31 
0,000.00 


13,442.50 


ete 


Donations. . oe 
Tnterest ieschi.s, cbs. teea ees 100.15 
Income from invested yee 6,330.47 
Sale of books ... 839.48 
Church Building Loan ‘Fund, ‘now established 
as one of the funds of the Association..... 140,819.20 
$196,561.35 


EXPENDITURES 


sere $14,026.20 
3,267.62 


For missionary purposes.. 
Books, tracts, etc.. 


Salaries and other missionary expenses.. 3,901.13 
Ladies’ Commission.......+ ++. A 43.28 
Expenses of Unitarian Building aasiync ‘ 713.86 
General Fund: Amount paid on Sait ot 
alterations in Unitarian Building......... 5,315.72 
Amherst church, paid on this account... 164.39 
General Fund, invested on eae account 17,035.00 
Accrued interest, SEC ctx ures opiuivnnenkiticae 1.23 
Denominational literature. ....++.. 2010s 183.79 


U 
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Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 


amount of loans to churches.....--+++ eesee $126,444.19 
Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1902...-serecesecee eee ‘ 25,3 
$196,561.35 
The cash on hand includes the following :— 
Balance of Church PENN 3 wee Fund 
on han $14,375.01 
Contributions for sp 
yet called for oa 3,239.81 
Available for general purposes ......-- 4 75750.12 
$25,364.94 


The business of the Western States had pre- 
cedence; and, upon the recommendation of the 
committee, which in the main agreed with the 
previous advice of the Western Missionary 
Council held in Chicago, September 2 and 3, 
the following appropriations were made for the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1902: To the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1,200; to the 
Unitarian churches in Brooklyn and Onsted, 
Mich., $250; to the First Unitarian Society, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., $300; to Rev. T. G. Owen, 
$500; to the People’s Church, Adrian, Minn 
$200; to the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, 
Minn., $400; to Unity Church, St. Cloud, 
Minn., $150; to Rev. Wilson M. Backus, pastor 
of the Third Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill., 
$500; to Rev. J. L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Iil., 
$300; to the First Unitarian Society, Geneva, 
Tll., $200; to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$500; to the First Unitarian Church, Wichita, 
Kan., $500; to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Col- 
orado Springs, Col., $400; to Unity Church, 
Fort Collins, Col., $300; to the People’s Unita- 
rian Church, Ord, Neb., $350; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Fargo, No. Dak., $300; for 
travelling expenses, $300; for work in Roseau 
and Gimli, Minn., $275; to the First Icelandic 
Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, Man., for six 
months, $400; to Rev. Hans Peterson, for six 
months, $200; to be placed at the discretion of 
the president and secretary for use in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., $2,500,—the gift of Mrs. H. S. Grew. 

The following appropriations were made to 
the Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other 
Independent Churches, to be by that Association 
administered as defined: To Unity Church, 
Cherokee, Ia., on condition that the society pay 
their minister a salary of not less than $450, 
#150; to Unity Church, Decorah, Ia., $200; to 
All Souls’ Church, Towa City, Ia., $700; to Unity 
Church, Perry, Ia., $200; to the Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Washta, Ia., $100. 
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The secretary read the following resolution 
which had been passed by the board of di- 
rectors of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
in session at Chicago Sept. 3, 1902: — 

Resolved, That this board has listened with deep inter- 
est to the report prepared by Richard W. Boynton and 
Fred V. Hawley concerning the Lithia Springs Chautau- 
qua in Shelby County, Illinois. We believe that in such 
open way meetings as are held annually at Lithia Springs 
there is a new and conspicuous opportunity for presenting 
your Unitarian message to the people. 


The memorial above referred to was then 
presented to the Association by the secretary, 
and it was voted to refer it for consideration to 
the Finance Committee. The memorial outlined 
the work accomplished this summer at the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, and spoke in high 
praise of it. Messrs. Boynton and Hawley 
recommended that Lithia Springs be placed on 
the footing of a corporation in which the Asso- 
ciation shall hold shares to the amount of 
$8,000, the nominal valuation placed upon the 
land transferred to the Association by Mr. and 
Mrs. Douthit. The balance of the stock in 
such a corporation will be held by the Douthit 
family and others who might purchase shares. 
Several other recommendations were made in 
the memorial in case this financial proposition 
did not meet the approval of the board. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee the following votes were passed :— 

Votes fixing the salaries of the shipping clerk, Mr. J. H. 
Sonntag, and the janitor. 

Voted, To accept in trust the deed of the property of 
All Souls’ Church in Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Voted, To refer to the president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, with full power, the request of the officers of the 
Women’s Alliance for better accommodations in the 
building. ‘ 

These officers subsequently decided to offer to 
the Alliance the entire use of Room io, the large 
committee room at the rear of the third floor of 
the building. 

Upon the recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was :— 

Voted, To accept, with the thanks of the Association, 
from Rev. J. T. Sunderland, the gift of the plates of his 
tract entitled “Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal.” 

Voted. To print in the fourth series of tracts Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland’s ‘Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal’? and Rev. 
' Howard N. Brown’s “Ordination Sermon.” 

Voted, That the grateful acknowledgments of the board 
be sent to Miss E. P. Channing for her gift of the plates 
and stock of her book, “Kindling Thoughts.” 

A letter addressed to the secretary by the 
clerk of the Unitarian Educational Society of 
New Hampshire, in which the Association was 
requested to nominate a member of the board 
of trustees of said Educational Society who 
could represent the Association thereon, was 
read. This society directs the work of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H. It was voted to 
accept the invitation, and to appoint Rev. 
George H. Badger as the nominee. 

Voted, To appropriate from the special gift of Mrs. 
Hackley, at the discretion of the president, $200 for work 
at Grand Junction, Col.; $150 for Channing Hall meet- 
ings; $150 for a Japanese student at Meadville; $so for 
the expenses of the secretary of the International Council. 

The secretary presented a report of most 

uccessful work carried on at Chautauqua dur- 
ing July and August, under the direction of the 
special committee appointed by this Associa- 
tion, and under the immediate supervision of 
Rev. William Channing Brown. 

A letter of thanks was presented by the Har- 
vard Biblical Club for the free use of a room at 
the Unitarian Building. 

A letter was presented by Rev. J. H. Apple- 


bee of the Committee of Conference on Pro-} 


gramme for Anniversary Week, suggesting that 
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the date of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion be fixed during the week preceding that 
containing Memorial Day. 

Voted, That the Association hold its annual meetings in 
the future during the week preceding the week containing 


Memorial Day, and that the next annual meeting occur on 
May 19 and 20, 1903. 
: 


Under suspension of the rules, it was :— 
Voted, To appropriate a sum not exceeding $700 for 


summer work in 1902. 


Voted, That $125 be paid to Rev. L. H. Stoughton in 
completion of the appropriation originally intended for the 
support of his work at Mattoon, Ill. 

Voted, Thatat present it is inexpedient to appoint a field 
agent, f 


Adjourned. 
CuarRLEs E, ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board has resumed its monthly 
meetings, the first of the season having been 
held at 25 Beacon Street on September 12, with 
eleven present and Miss Low presiding. 

No reports were received from Branches, but 
the Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter 
Committees gave details of continuous activity 
during the summer. The part taken by the Al- 
liance in the interesting experiment at Chatta- 
nooga was reviewed, and much satisfaction 
expressed with the results. The Study Class 
Committee is ready to provide programmes for 
the use of Alliance Branches and to assist those 
who have not ready access to books of refer- 
ence and who wish for information or sugges- 
tion. The new leaflet on “New England Uni- 
tarian Leaders of the Early Part of the Nine- 
teenth Century” has been prepared with great 
care, and its use will conduce to a most profit- 
able winter. 

The board voted that the Branches should be 
recommended to continue to pay the expenses 
of astudent at Meadville, and that the contri- 
bution of $400 should be continued toward the 
minister's salary at Green Harbor, Mass. The 
board also renews the recommendation that 
assistance be given to the church building at 
Derby, Conn. This is considered an important 


Why do you suppose the 
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place for a liberal church, being in the centre of 
a population of 35,000 and of many manufactur- 
ing industries. An appeal was also made for 
Hanska, Minn., Rev. Mr. Norman minister, 
where the Scandinavians desire to erect a build- 
ing for library, social, and Sunday-school pur- 
poses, as the church itself is too far from the 
village. The secretary of the Minnesota Con- 
ference gives the project his hearty support. 

The missionary work in the South has been 
continued without interruption, and several new 
centres for preaching have been established. 
This work, with thé ‘other activities of the Alli- 
ance, seems to offer a fruitful field for the inter- 
est of all members during the coming winter. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


I must have a good-natured difference of 
opinion with the editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter. In one of his editorials last week he 
states: “For our ministers the next important 
meeting is the Ministers’ Institute, to be held at 
Plymouth, Mass., during the week beginning 
October 20.” It will not surprise him if I dis- 
agree, and amend his declaration so that it will, 
read as follows: “For our ministers the next im- 
portant meeting is the annual gathering of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be held in 
Worcester, Mass., October 15 and 16, about one 
week before the sessions of the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute.” I assume that my friend Mr. Batchelor 
has forgotten the announcement of our date, 
or has not seenit. It is true that the Minis- 
ters’ Institute is a most valuable organization, 
and its possible influence cannot be too highly 
rated. At its coming meeting the cream of 
scholarship will be obtained, and essays calcu- 
lated to develop the intellectual powers of the 
preachers will be furnished. There will be a 
great feast for our clerical profession. But, 
while all this enrichment of the intellectual life 
is important, 1 am thoroughly convinced that 
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just now a superior importance attaches to the 
Sunday-school work of our denomination. The 
satisfactory guidance of that work depends 
greatly upon the ministers. The speakers at 
Worcester have promised to treat subjects that 
are of vital significance, running out in serious 
relations to the welfare of our churches. Our 
ministers need more inspiration and enlighten- 
ment on the subject of the religious and moral 
education of the young than on any other par- 
ticular topic, at the present time. 

It must be remembered that the Sunday- 
school is not a thing by itself. Its very reason 
for being implies a causal relation to prosperity 
in the church and character in the home. It 
deals with the sources of citizenship, works 
after the pattern of a complete character, and 
rounds out the experiences and education of 
common life. President Southworth of Mead- 
ville is to be one of the speakers discussing 
the equipment of a clergyman for religious in- 
struction. Mr. T. N. Balliet, superintendent of 
the Springfield public schools, is to give a 
paper on this subject, “The Sunday-school as 
related to the Public School.” Lieut. Gov. 
Bates, destined in all probability to be the next 
governor, will give the greetings of the Com- 
monwealth to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society on its seventy-fifth anniversary. It is 
hoped, also, that he will find a word to say 
with regard to Sunday-school training and citi- 
zenship. The full programme will be published 
very soon; but the other speakers are Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D.D., who gives the sermon, Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Rev. 
H. G. Spaulding, Rev. G. F. Piper, and Mr. 
John Kneeland. 

As I have intimated, not only are the names 
given above indicative of talent and leadership 
in the matters to be considered, but the subjects 
themselves come home to the clergy. We 
naturally expect a large attendance of teachers 
and superintendents with interested parents. 
Of late years, added to this, have been many 
ministers who came to the autumn meeting 
for invigoration of will and clarifying of vision. 
I feel sure that both results can be obtained by 
any earnest listener to such speakers on such 
subjects. I have not yet found a sane clergy- 
man, and by “sane” I mean an individual with a 
judicial cast of mind, who did not concede the 
force of the arguments for supporting of Sunday- 
school work. But no one has yet seen a re- 
sponse in active work corresponding to the 
intellectual assent. We say one thing, and do 
another. We say that we must have the young 
people with us or we cannot prosper as a de- 
nomination. Then we pursue methods whereby 
the young people are suffered to go adrift. We 
say that the beginning of a liberal religion 
lies in the education of the young. We go to 
work on opposite lines, and expect to convert 
adults to a new faith. We applaud essays on 
the possibilities of modern psychological 
methods in teaching. We proceed immediately 
to conduct our Sunday-schools in a traditional, 
mperfect manner. We proclaim to the world 
that the Unitarian faith is just the view of life 
and destiny which young people crave. We 
often reveal by our actual deeds that we dis- 
trust the very utterance, and sow our seeds ina 
half-hearted fashion. 

All of which interpreted means that Worces- 
ter should be the centre of attention for our 
clergymen as well as for teachers on the 15th 
and 16th of October. That way lies the 
consideration of questions deeply affecting our 
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denominational existence. How to handle 
these problems in the wisest way will constitute 
the substance of the messages there to be 
delivered by the various speakers. There are 
many matters elaborately treated which we 
can obtain from books, but there, is much else 
not available from such sources. I consider 
the enthusiasm resulting from the attendance 
at such a meeting of untold value. Weakness 
is turned into strength and timidity into courage 
at the sight of such an assembly of faithful, 
hopeful workers. 

The usual circulars of information, tickets for 
delegates and life members, programmes, and 80 
forth, will be duly mailed, as heretofore, about 
two weeks in advance of the meeting. This will 
give ample time for the Sunday-schools to elect 
delegates and perfect plans. But I now call at- 
tention to the matter as a preliminary rally of 
the faithful. Sunday-schools and churches send- 
ing a contribution to our treasury before the 
first of October will be entitled to three dele- 
gates qualified to vote in the business meeting 
and take part in the discussions. The three 
Worcester churches will act as hosts. The at- 
tractiveness of Worcester as a city, its vigor as 
a Unitarian community, the central position it 
occupies in the Worcester Conference guaran- 
tee happy conditions for the meeting. It was in 
Worcester County that one of the earliest Sun- 
day-school associations existed. In this same 
county Dr. Allen, of goodly memory, prepared 
the series of text-books well known and long 
used. Mrs. Bennett of Uxbridge in this same 
Worcester County, wrote excellent manuals in 
her day. The list might be made much longer 
but the statement needs no further corrobora- 
tion that Worcester County has always stood 
loyally and actively for the Sunday-school 
cause. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keens, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


Henceforth this column of the Register will 
be opened each week with a few words of advice 
or suggestion from the president or vice-presi- 
dent of the national organization to the individ- 
ual members of our Union. I have long felt 
the necessity of having more intimate relations 
existing between the great body of Young 
People’s Religious Union workers and their 
national executives. Neither the vice-president 
nor I desire in any way to assume the position 
of directors or dictators: we merely want to 
find some means of “talking,” in an entirely 
informal way, with our numerous fellow-workers 
in the cause of our Religious Union. There 
are many unions in and about Boston which it 
is possible for us to reach personally; but there 
are many more which are located all too far 
from headquarters for any personal contact 
whatsoever. It is especially these more distant 
unions which we want to reach through the 
medium of this column. We want to “talk” 
with every union that holds membership in our 
national organization, so that all may feel the 
intimate relationship which should exist with 
headquarters. What we are doing here at the 
national office, what you are doing in your 
local churches, what we ought to do, what you 
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ought to do, what every one must do if the 
Union is to succeed in its work,—all these and 
kindred subjects will be the topics of our 
weekly “talks.” Look at this column each 
week for a few words from the president or 
vice-president of the union. 

Joun Haynes Houmss, President. 


NOTES. 


Will the secretaries who have not yet com- 
plied with the request to send the names of 
five people to whom we may send the monthly 
paper free of charge please forward these lists 
before the twenty-fifth of September ? 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


September 28, “The Bible.” Private reading: 
Deut. vi. 1-9; Matt. iv. 4; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. 
xxii. 17. References: “Keep the Bible,” Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. Tract published by 


American Unitarian Association for free dis_, 


tributions. “Religious Education of the Young,” 
Julia Ward Howe, Register, Aug. 28, 1902. 


QUOTATIONS. 


I have always said, and always will say, that 
the constant reading of the sacred volume [the 
Bible] will make better citizens, better fathers, 
and better men.— Thomas Jefferson. 


PRIVATE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


REY. FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


It is at once a disgrace and a disability to be 
ignorant of the Bible. It is not hidden away in 
the garb ofa strange language. We may read 
it as an exercise in the use of our mother tongue. 
Its noble and dignified style, with passages of 
rare and wonderful eloquence, make its study 
a literary education. It has done more than 
any other book to exalt and beautify the litera- 
ture of the English race. Much of the imagery, 
the story and allusion, the beauty and power, of 
English literature are unrecognized by him who 
is ignorant of his Bible. 

Whatever theory we hold of the Bible, a 
knowledge of its pages gives a partial vision of 
divine providence as it works in the lives of 
nations. It affords an intimate knowledge of 
the nature and history of the human soul. It 
reveals the human element of religion, its 
relation to the conditions of social ‘life and 
intellectual progress. 

But its greatest value is as a religious and 
moral force in the personal life; and this is the 
use we have in view, more particularly, in 
private reading. 

The Bible possesses a power, above all other 
great literature, to enkindle high and pure 
emotion, to quicken conscience, and to deepen 
and strengthen the spiritual life. Men of the 
most opposite views of religion, and men who 
are in formal antagonism to all organized re- 
ligions, have recognized this supreme service of 
the Bible as a fountain of moral power. Prof. 
Huxley, fearless and able critic of religious 
traditionalism and conservatism, says: “Take 
the Biblé as a whole, make the severest deduc- 
tion which fair criticism can dictate for short- 
comings and positive errors,... there still re- 
mains a vast residuum of mora! grandeur. [The 
Bible] has been woven into the life of all that 
is best and noblest in English history, it has 
become the national epic of Britain.”- America 
could just as well be written in place of Britain. 
Felix Adler, the well-known leader of the 
Ethical Culture Movement, says, “The narrative 
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of the Bible is fairly saturated with the moral 
spirit, the moral issues are everywhere in 
the forefront.” 

The Bible must not be read mechanically,— 
so many verses or chapters a day, in the ex- 
pectation that the simple performance of this 
task will bring supernatural blessing. We must 
not read the Bible blindly nor superstitiously, as 
though its treasures wait to reveal themselves, 
by preference, to the uncritical or careless 
mind. The Bible has blessed so many lives 
that we ought to approach its study with 
reverence and earnest expectation of inspiration ; 
but we should also read the Bible with eyes 
wide open, with the utmost aid of experience, 
knowledge, and understanding. Much of the 
most beautiful religious life, the most glorious 
moral power of the Bible, is hidden to the merely 
casual reader. To the earnest and intelligent 
student there never was a better time to read 
the Bible than to-day. Gifted men have 
labored their whole lives to give proper settings 
and interpretations to each part of the Bible. 
They have put the modern mind in possession 
of the historical facts, the social relations and 
personal characteristics of the different writers. 

To get the largest good out of the old tales 
and legends, the complex history, the prophetic 
teachings, the songs of the psalmists, or out of 
the teachings of Jesus, the Evangelists, and the 
Epistles, one must take the light which schol- 
arly and reverent guides offer to place in our 
hands. Then we can perceive the true charac- 
ter of Scripture, its real and not its artificial 
inspiration! We behold undreamed of beauty 
and grandeur of moral power, wonderfully 
natural human lives, where before we had seen 
only official, semi-human, unreal figures, de- 
tached from the conditions of our ordinary 
human lives. Then the sublime possibilities 
of our common human life dawn upon our 
minds, our lives are rebuked for low ideals 
and poor attainments, all that is best within us 
hears the bugle-call to duty, the challenge to 
highest living, uttered by the noble but human 
patriots and heroes whose lives glorify the 
pages of our Bible. 

The following list of books offers many helps 
to the study of the Bible, but none is more 
valuable to the young student than the “Bible 
for Learners.” 

“The Bible for Learners,” $4; “The Temple,” 
editions of various books of the Bible, with 
brief introductions and notes arranged in very 
neat and handy form, 50 cents each; “The 
Prophets of Israel,” Prof. C. H. Cornill, paper 
cover, 25 cents; “The Religion of Israel,” J. 
Knappert, $1; “History of the Religion of 
Israel,’ Crawford H. Toy, 50 cents; “Prophets 
of Israel,” W. R. Smith, $1.75; “Hebrew 
Men and Times,” J. H. Allen, $1.50; “What 
is the Bible?” J. H. Sunderland, $1; “The First 
Three Gospels,” J. Estlin Carpenter, $1; “Life 


in Palestine when Jesus Lived,” J. Estlin Car- 


penter, 35 cents. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Andrew P. 
Stout, having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Rev. William L. Chaffin, chair- 
man, Rey. D. W. Morehouse, secretary. Mr. 
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Stout was brought up in the Society of the 
Friends. At the age of twenty-two he joined 
the Disciples, and shortly afterward entered the 
ministry of that body. He has lectured widely, 
but has not. held, nor desired, a definite 
settlement. 


‘ Meetings. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 


People’s Religious Unions will hold the semi- 
annual meeting at Sterling on Saturday morning 
and afternoon, September 20. The meeting 
will open at 9.30 A.M. with a devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. O. J. Fairfield. Among 
the speakers of the day will be Rev. George H. 
Badger, Earle C. Davis, vice-president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. 
Joseph M. Seaton, and Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin. Unions are invited to be represented by 
large delegations and to send brief reports of 
their work and plans. 
the Sterling Union at 12 M., followed by a social 


Lunch will be served by 


hour. 


Conferences. 


The Worcester Conference.—The regu- 


Jar autumn meeting of the Worcester Conference 
will be held with the society in Ware, Septem- 


ber 24 and 25. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman of Springfield. The 
topic chosen for consideration is “The Sunday- 
school,” and addresses will be given by Rev. W. 
¥. Greenman, Watertown, Rev. A. S. Garver, 
Worcester, and Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hope- 
dale. The devotional service will be conducted 
by the secretary of the conference, Rev. J. C. 
Duncan of Clinton. 


Federation of Young People’s Socie- 
ties (in North Middlesex County and 
vicinity).—The fall conference will be held in 
the First Parish (Unitarian) Church, Stow, 
Mass., with the Stow Guild on Saturday, 
September 20, All are welcome. At the morn- 
ing session, word of welcome. Subject: “The 
Unitarian Church,” Rev. J. Sidney Moulton, 
Stow: (1) “Its Home,” Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald, Concord; (2) “Its Organization,” Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward, Marlboro; (3) “Its Word 
and Work,” Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Water- 
town. Afternoon session, roll-call, and reports 
from societies. Let every society have some 
one present prepared to make a short report. 
The missionary collection will be taken for 
church building in Derby, Conn. Address 


Mr. John Haynes Holmes, president of Young: 


People’s Religious Union. 

Stow is connected by electric lines with Con- 
cord, Concord Junction, Hudson, and Marlboro. 
Each society will please elect five delegates to 
represent it at the meeting. Besides these 
delegates, let all come who will. 


Churches. 
om) 


Boston.—Benevolent Fraternity of Churches : 
Boston Common. The closing service for the 
season was held on Sunday, September 14. The 
attendance was good, as it was also on Septem- 
ber 7, of which service no report has been made 
in the Register. On the latter date interesting 
addresses were made by Rev. James K. Apple- 
bee and Rey. William A. Lawton. At the clos- 
ing service, on September 14, the speakers were 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte and Rey. Christopher 
R. Eliot. Mr. Wendte gave an admirable sum- 
mary of the summer’s work, the eighth season 
of Unitarian preaching on the Common. He 
called attention to the fact that all the addresses 
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during the summer, (of which there have been 
thirty-two) have dealt with Unitarian principles 
and beliefs. A greater unity has thus been given 
to the season’s work, and it is hoped that the 
general effect has been thus intensified. Cer- 
tainly, the audiences have been large and atten- 
tive, and those in charge of the meetings have 


Business Notices. 


In Oak and Rawhide.—All of our readers who 
admire the quaint and dignified simplicity of the Mission 
furniture should not fail to turn to the advertisement of 
the Paine Furniture Company in another column to-day. 
A trial of the pieces now on exhibition by this house shows 
that the old Spanish monks who built their monasteries 
jn the wilderness of Southern California a century and a 
half ago thoroughly understood the principles of comfort 
and knew how to work them out in oak and rawhide. 


Lansing, Mich.—We think our system of Star giving 
has been very successful in keeping up the attendance and 
interest—BeLtL Watpo. Address all orders to Rev. 
A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


———————————————————————— 
THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 


coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


Marriages. 


In Northfield, roth inst., by Rev. George F. Piper, 
Walter Preston Hamilton, of Athol, and Mary Alice 
Piper, daughter of the officiating minister. 


Deaths. 


At Medford, gth inst., Susan, widow of the late Nathan 
W. Wait, 97 yrs. 11 mos, 15 days. ‘ 

At Portsmouth, N.H., 13th inst., Mary Wells, widow of 
W.H. Hackett, aged 74 yrs. 


At Newburyport, 31st ult., Elizabeth Upham, daughter 
of the late Rev. Jonathan Cole. 

An enlightened mind, a modest and charitable spirit, 
deep religious conviction, and a generous heart and hand 
made her life of memorable value to her circle of friends, 
to her church, and to a much larger number of people who 
experienced her consideration and helpfulness. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMNIERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Rgap, Highland Springs, Va. 
Co 


jo bres lady holding diploma, experienced 
will give practical lessons, to ladies only, to be helpfu 
in home-circle cases, where physician would lke massage 
applied, but, where services of professional masseuse can- 
not be obtained. References exchanged. E. E, Ditton, 
423 Biuz Hitt AvENUE, RoxBury, 


i 
ANTED.—By a student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 'an opportunity to 

work for board and room rent. He is willing and used to 

hard work, Best references. Address M. H. P., care 

Rev. W. F. Greenman, 1 Dana Terrace, Watertown, Mass, 

EY 


Invalid Attendance and Treatments. 


DUCATED AMERICAN WOMAN vill 

give services part of the day to chronic invalid 
for board. Massage; medical use of hot and cold 
water under direction of patient’s own physician ; 
reading aloud, etc. Address BUSINESS AGENCY, 
W.E. & I. UNION, 264 BoyLsTon STREET. 
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heard many gratifying expressions of interest. 
It is noticed that quite a number of persons 
have attended the services regularly. 

Mr. Wendte dwelt upon the doctrines and be- 
liefs which the speakers have chiefly empha- 
sized as characteristic of Unitarianism, and, in 
passing, he paid a tribute to said speakers for 
their fidelity in keeping their appointments. 
Mr. Eliot made a brief closing address, taking as 
his theme “The Spirit of Worship.” 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—Second Unitarian Society: 
Rev. John W. Chadwick will return to his pul- 


pit on Sunday morning, September 21. Subject 
of sermon, “House and Home.” 
Francestown, N.H.—Union Congrega- 


tional Church: Rev. Horace R. Hubbard of 
Moe’s River, Province of Quebec, Canada, has 
begun a pastorate here. He preached his first 
sermon as pastor September 7. 


Needham, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. William W. Peck: Old Home Week was 
observed in this town August 31 and September 1 
and 2, and special services were held on Sunday 
morning in the churches and a union vesper 
meeting out of doors. 

The outside of the meeting-house was beauti- 
fully decorated with the national colors, and the 
inside with flowers and vines. Special music 
was rendered by a double quartet; and the min- 
ister preached an excellent sermon from Mark v. 
part of the nineteenth verse, “Go home to thy 
friends.” A large number of visitors were 
present, and cordial greetings were exchanged 
after the service. 

Among those present was one gentleman over 
ninety years of age, another almost ninety, and 
several past eighty. 

On Monday and Tuesday afternoons the 
Ladies’ Aid Society connected with this church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by a reception 
given to past members and friends and to Old 
Home visitors. The chapel and parlor were 
profusely decorated with goldenrod and other 
flowers of a golden hue; and pictures of the old 
church (the second one) built in 1774, of the 
past ministers, beginning with Rev. Stephen 
Palmer, 1798-1821, and of the past superintend- 
ents of the Sunday-school and presidents of the 
Aid Society were hung upon the walls. A large 
table covered with photographs, manuscripts, 
and ancient relics, proved a very interesting 
feature. Light refreshments were freely dis- 
pensed to the large number of visitors, and the 
occasion was exceedingly social. The ladies’ 
organizations connected with the other five 
churches of the town were invited, and all were 
represented by members. 

Altogether, these receptions were among the 
pleasantest features of Old Home Week; and 
this golden anniversary (observed not merely 
for the enjoyment of its members, but for service 
to the town) was a great success, and especially 
appropriate to the old First Church. 


Personal. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, who may be ad- 
dressed at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, has issued 
a prospectus for courses of illustrated lectures. 
Among the new ones are “How Pompeii was 
Destroyed,” with references to the fate of Mar- 
tinique, and the “Venice of To-day,” with a 
sketch of the Campanile. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley is under a year’s en- 
gagement at Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
to fill the platform which for long has been 


his initial address last Sunday afternoon. 
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occupied by Anna Garlin Spencer. Mrs. Spen- 
cer recently tendered her letter of resignation 
to the chapel, but so unwilling were her people 
to lose her that, instead of accepting it, she was 
given a year’s leave of absence. He delivered 
Mr. 
MacCauley will make his home in Providence 
after this month. He may during the winter 
give a series of lectures on Japan, although he 
has made no definite plans for his work as yet. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The approaching meeting of the Ministers’ 
Institute, which is to be held in Plymouth, be- 
ginning October 20, will be of unusual interest. 

Plymouth is full of historic and patriotic asso- 
ciations, not to mention the religious and ecclesi- 
astical traditions which cluster about the town. 
A pilgrimage to such a famous spot is of itself 
a great attraction; and, when to this is added a 
strong and varied programme of speakers and 
topics, the Plymouth Institute promises to be of 
notable importance and value. ‘ 

Early in October the programme and a cir- 
cular of information will be sent to all our 
ministers. Fe Li! P. 


George Sumner Ball. 


After a long and painful sickness this faithful 
minister passed peacefully away on Friday even- 
ing, 5th inst., at his home in Upton. Fifty-five 
years ago he was ordained and settled over the 
Unitarian society in Ware, where he had a brief 
ministry before his removal to Upton to take 
care of a young and struggling church. After 
remaining a short time in the work there, he 
became colleague pastor with the venerable 
Dr. Kendall in the First Church of Plymouth. 
But he was soon drawn back to the pastorate of 
the Upton church, and there the remaining fifty 
years of his life were passed. Including a year’s 
service as chaplain of the Twenty-first Massachu- 
setts Regiment in the Army of the Potomac and 
subsequently as chaplain of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, a member of the 
Senate for one or more terms and a member of 
the last State Constitutional Convention, a half- 
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century of service was filled to the brim with 
heavy responsibilities and exhausting labors. 

Besides these varied cares, he was a member 
of the School Committee of the town for nearly 
the whole period, took an active interest in 
public education, and was an earnest worker in 
the cause of temperance and in behalf of clean 
politics and good government in town and 
State. He was implicitly trusted by the town’s 
people, wrote many wills, administered on 
estates, and was guardian of orphan children. 
They had such confidence in his integrity and 
wisdom that they died in peace, with the assur- 
ance that he would watch over and care for their 
loved ones when they were gone. Their inter- 
ests were safe in his keeping, and they found 
him always a wise counsellor and faithful 
friend. 

The service which Mr. Ball rendered as chap- 
lain in the army endeared him to thousands. A 
man of dauntless courage, he shirked no danger 
in ministering to the wounded on the battlefield, 
and was once captured while working over the 
fallen after our men had fallen back and left 
him with the dead and dying. Of quick and gen- 
erous sympathy, and knowing how to stanch 
the bleeding wounds and cheer the fainting 
spirit, he was as efficient as a doctor and as ten- 
der as awoman. On the long, weary marches 
he would give up his horse to some exhausted 
soldier, and, taking his gun, trudge on for miles 
by his side. In the camp, always busy, caring 
that the soldiers’ letters be quickly distributed 
or safely sent to their anxious friends, and 
watching sometimes all night by some poor boy 
whose life was fast fading away. Nordid he hes- 
itate in an emergency to share the danger of the 
battle line, shoulder to shoulder with the men 
in the ranks, as brave as the bravest. No won- 
der that the soldiers revered and loved him. He 
bound himself fast to their hearts by manliness 
of character and fidelity to their welfare. In 
the annual reunions of the veterans they received 
him with the wildest enthusiasm and every ex- 
pression of respect and love. 

Nor is it difficult, in view of these well-known 
facts, to describe his character as preacher and 
pastor, or his influence in the community where 
fifty years of his life were passed. Plain, prac- 
tical sermons,—undogmatic, broad in spirit, in 


anish 


California, 


for only $9. 


Luxury. 


Yes, you have seen handsomer chairs than this, 
and frames that were more refined; but you have 
rarely found a more comfortable seat or owned a more 
interesting creation. 

It is another of those copies of old Mission fur- 
niture found in the Spanish monasteries of Southern 
It is a “pudgy” little thing; but its 
rawhide makes a charming seat, very luxurious and 
yielding, while its stout oaken frame will be proof 
against the wear of a century. 

The oak has been weathered and waxed, and we 
are able to send one of these chairs to your house 


If it is not worth twice that cost to you 


the first year, we are poor prophets. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


. WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


EE ——— 
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sistent upon a high morality, loyal to the faith 
of the church with which he was identified from 
childhood, the Christian life and character, the 
purpose and end of man’s earthly career, earnest, 
tender, hopeful, onward and upward reaching,— 
such was the preaching of this great-hearted 
man. Insermon and prayer, speech and talk, 
the life behind the word was his power over 
men. What he said came out of an honest 
heart, the expression of deep conviction, sin- 
cere feeling, and fervent piety. The man was 
greater than his word, though that lacked neither 
force nor eloquence. In moments of deep feel- 
ing he stirred the souls of his hearers with high 
emotion and kindling thought, causing them to 
realize that the great verities of religion rest 
upon eternal foundations. 

As a pastor, he came very near to the hearts 
of the people, interested in their affairs, enter- 
ing into their joys and sorrows, ministering in 
‘the sick-room as a gentle nurse, giving the 
farmer knowledge of the best vegetables and 
fruits, and in his own well-tilled acres showing 
the secret of success, teaching the manufacturer 
the mysteries of chemical science in the pro- 
duction of his goods; the helper of all in 
trouble, friend of every friendless one. Such 
was the man who for half a century was known 
in all the homes of the town and dear to all 
hearts. Most consoling and comforting where 
death had broken the family circle, his minis- 
trations were sought by people of all faiths and 
people of none; and, so long as he was able, 
he bore the message of faith and hope to the 
afflicted. That beautiful picture of the village 
pastor, by Goldsmith, read at the funeral, so 
fittingly describes our friend’s character and 
loving ministry that it might almost have been 
written for him. 

The funeral on Tuesday afternoon was a con- 
firmation of these words regarding him. The 
business of the town suspended, flags every- 
where at half-mast, the schools dismissed after 
a brief exercise in commemoration of him, a 
large number of his old comrades present to 
guard and honor the beloved form (one of whom 
came four hundred miles to look upon his face 
once more), many of his ministerial brethren 
present from far and near, a congregation: of 
mourners filling the church, a tender service of 
loving appreciation, eloquent and beautiful in 
Christian faith, hope, and comfort, by Rev. 
Messrs. Garver, Shippen, and the ministers of the 
town, formed a touching and beautiful tribute to 
one who had served his fellow-men, his country, 
and his God so long and so well. Or Aa. 8: 


Rere and Chere. 


—— 


By a curious natural law of compensation 
certain diseases tend to prolong life. Gouty 
and rheumatic persons over the age of seventy 
enjoy better health than non-sufferers, and 
stand a great chance of outliving them. 
Chronic coughs peculiar to old people correct 
a tendency to weakness of the heart and feeble 
circulation. 


For the sober encouragement of people who 
have reached later middle age, a famous corre- 
spondent of the British Weekly has written a 
letter presenting examples of great deeds ac- 
complished after the half-century mark had 
been reached. He mentions Lincoln, who be- 
came President at fifty-two; Milton, who pub- 
lished “Paradise Lost” at fifty-nine; Handel, 
who began his oratorios at fifty-five; Samuel 
Johnson, who wrote his “Lives of the Poets” at 
sixty-eight; Samuel Richardson, who attained 
success after fifty. 
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Glenwood 


- Raniges 
(Make Cooking Easy> 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuaries W. Exiot, LL.D. 

9th Series. No. 10. 

The influence of noble literature. 


Register Tract Series. 


Value of the 


Unitarian heritage. Character the object of | No. 1. My New Neicuszor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
education. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL MeEtuHop: How it is 
hates ey i es eat to be wae By 
ev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
The Religious Training of our Young No. §. AmgricAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
People. Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 
By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. No. 6. CuHurcu Orcanization. By Rey. William I. 
ears ree Pee Pe ee 2 aval 
o. 8. HE JUDGMENT: e True octrine of the 
9th Series. No. 11. qed maepks apeyeinal and Batireela: By Rev. 
: ‘ : illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred, 
It should go hand in hand with physical and No. 9. THE BrReEaTH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic mons, $1.50 per hundred. 
and thorough. No.1. LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIvE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton, $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 13. JOSAH, ee he Old ae and 
e New. ~C.C, tt, D.D. ! 
The Regent God. per hundred.» a res $5.50 
No. 14. Wart O'ciock 1s 17 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
By Freprric H. Hepner, D.D. M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
No. 15.. A Sour wirh Four Winpows Orrn. By Rev. 
10th Serles. No. 4, James Leonard Corning. | $1.00 per hundred. 
No, 18. ee ae HELPED ou poet ts ia WRITE 
5 : : 4 oop SERMONS, yy Rev. James Freeman 
Differing thoughts of God and the Universe : Cleke sD) cortkuts per hundred: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- | No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action piaere f $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
of Deity. No. 20. THeopore Parker’s Letter TO A YOUNG 
N wt ane 50 cents per nunges ae 
0.21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. y Rev. 
The Victory over Death. ane oe reeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 
By Rev. Ocravius B. FROTHINGHAM. No. 23. A WorkinG TuEory IN Eruics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
10th Series. No. 5. No. 24. THe Curistian Unirarran Position, Doc- 
eae BY John Hamilton Thom; 60 cents 
: per hundred. 
The dread and the blessing of death. | No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27. 2208 ay TONG aie By Rev. Charles F. 
ole. $1.00 per hundred. 
What Do Unitarlans Believe ? No. 28. Tue Unity ae THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B: 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.so per hundred. 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or. Curist. By 
Rev. James T, Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


No. 14, 
° dred. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep- 
resentative Unitarians. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to.the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 
ee 
Se ation, tonne” 
This is the Highest Prise ever Awarded to Pens. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Queen Victoria once asked an Eastern poten- 
tate whether his people did not worship the sun. 
“Yes, your Majesty,” replied the Oriental. 
“And, if yours could see him, they would worship 
him, too.” 


During the coronation days a red-capped Par- 
see left a Strand omnibus. “What sort of a 
chap is that?” asked the driver. “Don’t yer 
know that?” answered the conductor. “Why, 
that’s one o’ them Indians that worship the 
sun!” ‘“Worships the sun?” said the shivering 
driver: “I suppose ’e’s come over ’ere to ’ave a 
rest!” 


Mr. Snow was seen holding the weekly paper 
as far away as he could get it, and working his 
head from side to side with squinted eyes. 
“Soho! Your sight’s begun to fail ye at last,” 
said the visitor, bluntly. “Well, ’tain’t surpris- 
ing at your age.” Mr. Snow glared. “My eye- 
sight's all right!” he roared. “The only trouble 
is my pesky arm isn’t long enough !”— Youth's 
Companion. 


A young poet’s satire described in realistic 
style the warfare between two factions of mites 
inhabiting a piece of cheese. He sent the manu- 
script to Mr. Lang, with a request for the famous 
critic’s opinion. In a few weeks the answer 
came. “My dear sir,” wrote Mr. Lang, “I have 
read your satire and am delighted with it. You 
are worthy to be called the Gorgon-Zola of liter- 
ature."—WV. Y. Times. 


The Pilgrim tells the story of a property 
owner in New York whose agent brought to her 
an insurance policy on her handsome house. 
“You had better give me a check for the premium 
now,” said he. “How much is it?” she asked. 
“A little over a hundred dollars. Waita minute. 
I will get the exact amount.” “How tiresome,” 
said the pretty lady. “I am in such a hurry. 
Tell the company to let it stand, and deduct it 
from what they owe me when the house burns 
down.” 


Judge Robinson once tried to extinguish Cur- 
ran in the days when he was poor and unknown. 
When Curran declared that his law books sup- 
ported his position, Robinson replied, “I suspect 
your law library is contracted.” Curran, roused 
by this brutal and unnecessary remark, replied, 
“Tt is true, my lord, that I am poor and my 
books are not numerous. I have prepared my- 
self for this high profession rather by the study 
of a few good books than by the composition of 
a great many bad ones.” 


Charlotte Cushman and Miss Stebbins were 
visiting Miss Mitchell at Vassar, and Miss Mitch- 
ell pointed out the different objects of interest. 
“What is that fine building on the hill?” asked 
Miss Cushman. “That,” said Miss Mitchell, 
“was a boys’ school originally; but itis now a 
hotel, where they charge five dollars a day.” 
“Five dollars a day ?” exclaimed Miss Cushman. 
“Jupiter Ammon!” “No,” said Miss Stebbins, 
“Jupiter Mammon!” “Not at all,” said Miss 
Mitchell. “Jupiter Gammon.” 


Passengers in the electric cars may be inter- 
ested in the story of the Scotch farmer who 
entered a train in which the seat on one side of 
the compartment was completely filled by four 
big, burly men. The tourist himself was tall 
and thin; and, as he tried to wedge himself in, he 
said to one of the farmers; “Excuse me, sir, you 
must move upa bit. According to act of Parlia- 
ment each seat must accommodate five persons.” 
“Aye, aye, my friend,” replied the farmer, “that’s 
a’ very gud for you that’s been built that way; 


but ye canna blame me if I ha’enna been con- 


struckit according to act of Parliament.” 
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IN A FEW DAYS 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


WILL OPEN 


BEGINNING 


Sept. 22, for six weeks 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
There will be an exhibition of the most 
original, clean, educational and expensive 
collection of machinery and products of the 
various arts and crafts ever before brought 
together, 


Entertaining and Amusing Attractions 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR. 
Marvelous educated horse will perform 

every half hour. Music will be continually 

disbursed by one of the finest bands in Amer- 
ica, A marvelous reproduction of Niagara 

Falls. Wonderful scenic’ effects. eal 

running water. 


ADMISSION, 25 GENTS, 
INCLUDES EVERYTHING. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BBACON ST. 


Educational. 
Thorough BIBLE INSTRUCTION at Home 


Under the Instruction of 
Teachers in the Highest Institutions of the Country. 


Courses of reading and study embracing all grades from the Elementary to the Professional, 
Ten Thousand Students at Work. Address for new and complete calendar of announcements 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


| invalids, and clerical 
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New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, a +» $30,924,972.41 
PPepIniTiEs as ie 

$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of Integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. . 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secreta: 


oo 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ch, Organs: 
Histines Go. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. . 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


tinny 
M4) Ail Sizes. Latest Improvements, Falr Prices: °* 
MENEELY & CO. tir Touspens 
Watervilet, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &£o. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And, Meneely, 1826. 


WAnte. —After September 10—A place as 
housekeeper or attendant; used to care of servants, 

i work; moderate salary. Address 

H. C., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &is 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, Principal. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Number limited. Address, 257 Bonerit St., PrRovi- 
DENCE, ~ 


oo 
re ce an School 
for Gin 7, “op. Also c 
Parents looking for e “5, “Oy ‘2 ‘Sépnmbridge School 
45> rhiets on the ‘Choice 


requested to send for the it 
efa School,” ARTHUR GSLMA. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOM. “5, ~LOWS 
Will reopen their BOARDING “a “ZOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Bot, AESDAY, 
Ocroper 1, 1902. The Principals will bv Ame after 
September 1. ey’ 
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at Wellesley Hills 
MassachuscE&s 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass, Ge Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific,or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories Athleticfield.. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


% Gp fambridse, Mass. 


| training 
| others. Send for catalogue to 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. _No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Amplé equipment. Thorough 
or college graduates. Special provision for 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


| teaching. pei 8. 


MassaAcuusEetTts, West Newton. 


The Allen School. 


One teacher to six pupils. 


| Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 


school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap Master. 


pH a ckl ey The Upper School will open 


Oct. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

_ Minot Savage House, and Philip 

Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards; 

electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 

Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 

Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 

successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


_The Lower School opens Srpt. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rev. Tugopore C. Wixtrams, Tarrytown, N.Y. s 
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ARPETS prices. css 


aATNANU: JOHN. H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTOW ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON._ 


soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 


